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Political ‘ . rs y limited number of Europe un Works on | "The daty on woollens, under the Act of 1789, was 5 per centum. It! fore not avail ourselves of the advantage afforded us by their own false 
of Spe "0 itica onomy, which have been re-published in this country. The | was subsequeutly advanced to7, to 124, and, during the war, to 274 per | assumptions, in estimating the burden imposed on the country by their 
ae tee English press has produced, and is constantly producing, works, in | centum, wholly however for revenue, and for no other purpose. In| woollen monopoly. 

18 and pamphlet form, or in small volumes, upon the vi ‘ous branches of the 1516, on the adjustment of the various Claims that were put forward by| The whole consumption of woollens is estimated by Mr. Nilea and 
for th ecience, which do not reach more than a dozen or twenty individuals, | those who had interests which had grown up under the war prices, it | others at 70,000,000 dollars. Our annual importation of 6,000,000 dol- 
i will perhaps, in the United States, who have standi de om | Was thought just to give the manufacturers of woollens 25 per centum ; | lars, with the protecting charges of 80 per centum added, is 10,800,000 
duced , Aad ne nates, WHO Have stining orders abroad tor | to fall, however, in three years to’ 20 per centum. But, before that pe-| dollars—leaving the sum of 59,200,000 dollars as the amount of do- 
oo eave their transmission. Many of these works are of a high order, and con- riod expired,” a further time of seven years was allowed for a reduc- | mestic woollens consu:ned. The question then recurs, what propor- 
shed | tain matter as useful to an American reader as to an English one; but | “on of the duty to 20 per centum, and during that interval the Act, tion of this sum of 59,290,000 dollars, is forced upon the consumers by 
ely anc no publisher offers to put them to the press, because a sufficient number of 1824 was passed, by which the duty was raised to 334 per centum. the enactment of prohibitory daties on similar foreign articles?’ We 
perfler of subscribers cannot readily be found to warrant the expenses of pub | rhe manufacturers, not content with this duty, which, added to the | should say, certainly not less than one-fifth of the amount consumed, or 
s and & lication. we ; 16 Expeuses Of PUD: | common importing charges, gave them a protection against the foreign | 12,000,000 dollars; and, estimating the prohibitory duty at 70 per cent., 
| Job— Ie ie mainly with the vi ; ' fabric of at least 55 per centum, again demanded more duties, which| we have 8,400,000, as the sam levied upon the nation to exclude the 
to is mainly with the view of laying before the American Public the | they obtained by the Act of 1823, granting them rates of 45 to 150 | cheaper foreign fabrics; making, with the revenue tax of 3,600,000 
hook it class of works to which we allade, that the publication now offered to | per centum, and rising generally on the articles in proportion to their} dollars, the sam of 12,000,000 dollars. 

the community has been projected ; and, in respectfully inviting for it aie de diie thas taxing the people, not in proportion to their wealth, There is. in addition to this taxation, a considerably increased charge 
ne Pica the patronage of our fellow-citizens. we « - ail but to their want of it—one of the most prominent features of what is|on the cost of such portions of eur domestic woollen goods as 

P 8 a Ry oubmit to them the following termed the “ American System.” _ }are independent of any vrotectiou, arising from duties on the raw 
eusbies TERMS: The duties, then, within the period of ten years for which we have | materials used in their manufactare, and from the taxes on many of 
1. The Journal of Political Reonomy wil! be published monthly, and | !¥e the ammount of importations, range from 25 per centum ad valorem, | the necessaries of life, which operate heavily on all branches of in- 

will contain, upon an average, 80 pages octavo, printed upon paper of | 374 on the cost, up to theic present rateoet 45:40 150 percentum. It) dustry. ; ; 

the quality and clas tently employed Sur the Reviews, mahi . is not to be supposed that many goods will bear the extreme rates of} In justice to the woollen manufacturers, it must be admitted, that 

; a} , . sually employed for the Reviews, making @ semi- | duty which are established, and we shall therefore call the average of | while the duties imposed for their protection are very burdensome to 

onual volume oO 450 pages, including an Index. It is said upon an|the duties actually collected, under the existing Act, 6 per centum,| the country, they are themselves heavily taxed by high duties on wool, 
7" average, because, in some cases, the length of a publication may occu- though this is probably below what has been actually paid. We have} oil, and indigo, which constitute a large portion of the cost of many of 
,. py more than 80 pages ; and, rather than divide it into two, a greater |, Th shin th od of b their staple fabrics ; and it has often been asserted in journals and 
Fs aruares nundine of tiene wilt aes , ‘# us, within the period of two years, there was a gross violation, | speeches advocating the injerests of the manufacturers, that they snf- 
+ we tion will I S “ be used ; in which case, the following publica on the part of the manufacturing capitalists (the only class who can| fered more by the increased duties on the raw materials, imposed by 
. TW ‘on will contain a less number. gain by this system,) of that implied understanding on which the Ac*} the Act of 1828, than they gained by the increased duties on foreign 
CUTS 2. It will be chiefly devoted to such foreign pamphlets, treatises, lec- | of 1816 was supported by the Representatives of the non-manufactur- |} fabries. It is also maintained that they are injured by frauds on the re- 
clentits tures, aud other publications, upon the various branches of Political |S States. ‘That measure was asked for as affording a moderate and | venue, and by smuggling on the frontiers ; and how can it be other- 

Economy, as may be distinguished for their superiority, and to such temporary protection to certain valuable interests, which must other-} wise, siuce, as we have already shown in a former part of our Report, 

Sompoe notices of the lerear \, *y RPT ble d fee wise have been involved in ruin—and not as justificatory of the princi- {| the alteration of a few cents in the cost of a yard of cloth, varies the 
a invihe re > larger class of books, as may enable the American reader | ple now contended for, that an interchange of our agricultnral staples, | rates of duties from 20 to 60 or 70 percentum? Nor is it to be expect- 
aia ‘anl 4 become acquainted with all the important works which may appear | withsuch foreign nations‘as are in want of them,may,at any time, be just- | ed that smuggling can be prevented ov our long line of frontiers, when 
‘cles be- a road. . ly and legally prohibited by Congress, wheaever it can be made to | woollens and cottons can be transported from Great Britain to the bor- 
UCE. 3. The subjects of Banking, Currency, and Finance, will receive | @ppeat advantageous to particular sections, and to particular classes; | ders of their extensive colonies, for fiom 5 to 10 per centum, (the duty 
particular attention ip the selections; and, as an earnest of this pro- a oe oo Nea on which the “ American System ” is sustained | in the British apr sg a 7 2) per pee and a es _— 
; Pornny gE ate ; its leading advocates. can gain more by the illicit introduction of a few pieces of cloth, than 
rare? mise, the Edit re, y : : : & P 
romero : or intends to give in the earliest numbers of the Journal, The Act of 1816 may be considered, from the general support it re-| by a year’s labor.* 

the celebrated Report of the Bullion Committee, made to Parliament in | ceived in various sections of the country. as a national measure ; but in 

the year 1810—the masterly work of Mr. Huskisson, entitled “The | making invEVvatious Upon It, there have been exhibited, upon the very * “Tt was formerly contended, in favor of a free and constitutional 

+ will, as Question concerning the Depreciation of our Currency, stated and ex- are Ah mote 19) both 3 Ad righ oa ~ ongress, the strongest a of — se lumited powers—as ours was once thought 
na amined,” published in that same year—and Sir Henry Parnell’s recent ion and intrigue. e Act of 1828 was so grossly unjust, | to be—that equal and moderate taxation, the result of an economical! 
work on Financial Ref ¢ that it has beea denounced, even by its advocates, as having been dis-| administration of public affairs, was among the advantages, which, 
| Se Sere : honestly obtained, and as being wholly incompetent to the purposes for | under ordinary eircumstances, every citizen, in whatever section he 
lly in ad: 4. Original articles, Lectures, and Reviews of Works on Political | which it was intended. It is surprising, therefore, that either the Act| might happen to reside, might reasonably expect to enjoy. In time of 
Dotaks Economy, wholly scientific, and exempt from party politics, or sectional of 1824 or of 1828 should be claimed as furnishing any decisive indi- | war, when a great expenditure is required for the public defence, every 
views, will constitute a portion of its contents. cation of the national sentiment, since the first was carried by a majority | good citizen must be content to bear even a burdensome taxation, as 
5. The first N 1 Sereeget of only. one vote, and the latter by a majority of three votes, though there | the price of that security and national independence which must be 
postage’ P pate. we INO. WHE Appeer o@ the Grst Cay of J uly next, and the probably were 50 or 60 manufactmers, or the dependants of manufac-| maintained at any expense. 

sar’s sut- inst Volume will be completed in December. The price will be Five | turers, in Congress, who went to that assembly for no other purpose} ‘* Such was the condition of this nation during our late war, and 
Dollars per Annum, payable on receipt of the first number, and annu- | than to obtain bounties for themselves and their principals, and could | still more so during the Revolutionary straggle—one of the principal 
i ad ally thereafter in advance ; and no subscription will be taken for a less not, therefore, be considered, in any degree whatever, as the Repiesen-| objects of which was to exonerate ourselves from unequal, unjust, and 
h risk off ‘etm than one year. tatives of the nation. Still, the National Party, when remonstrating | burdensome taxation. In such an emergency, with a vast National! 
7 ow af G. "Fhe work wilkhet _ heer; ee eg _ | against the injustice and oppressiveness of the existing system, are re-| Debt, limited revenue, and a heavy expenditure, every citizen was 
aT, delphia. by mail - ry pou »d to subscribers, not residing in Phila- ferred to the Acts of 1824 and 1525, as expressive of the sense of the | called upon to give up the luxuries, and many of the comforts of life, 
| ke mos pot Bone, f “~ a ponte a oy ag be paid by them, except upon | nation—than which nothing can be more absurd, since the latter of | that the Commonwealth and the Nation might not fail in the contests 

» subseri- > an pare Law bem ee a 5 at , these measures has been denounced even by its advoeates, while the | they were engaged in, for want of pecuniary s ~~ 
be iba ree: a a ae! a ’ - —_ , and all payments are to | former had among its most strenuous opponents the meu who are now} “But we are now almost free of debt—have been blessed with a 
— scmeniiiaiiianad aetna ram r, ine oy be responsible for the safe |the leaders of the Tariff Party—they having, as one of the most dis-| eourse of abundant years, beyond every former example—and have a 
(near the fue ey ¥ mail, and wi orward rece} therefor, free tinguished of them observed, in explanation of his abandonment of his | revenue of twelve to fifteen millions more than our current ee 
ise heh’ al raya CONDY RAGUET. | former opinions, changed their positions in regard to this question, | —and yet, no civilized nation in the old world is so unnecessarily bur- 

hiladelpina, Apri 11th, 1832. rather than their principles. 








dened with taxes as are the people of this free country—who, with ove 
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‘The manufacturers and advocates of high duties are so sensible of 
‘his evil, that it was one of the subjects most discussed in the New 
rork Convention; and Mr. Ellsworth, a respectable member of that 
body, observed, “that to such an extent were frauds practised, that the 
Yaruf was a mere nullity. In the jace all its provisions, the mann. 
facturer did not in reality enjoy a protection of more than 40 to 45 per 
centum ;" and in explanation Mr. E. added, “ that when the effect of the 
duty on wool was considered, the present Taritl did not operate as a 
protection to the manufacturer of 25 per cent.’ 

‘This statement was sustained by Mr. Brown, of Boston, one of the 
most intelligent, respectable, and experienced men engaged in manu- 


fat , 
bua Luring. 


* He had long been engaged in the basiness, and he had always said 
that the manufacturer conld do a better business under the Tariff Law 
of 1°16, than thatof 182, if the existing frauds are permitted to con- 
unue.”’ Mr. B.. considerme the « jects of these frauds and the duty 
on wool, did not estimate the protection actually realized, as more than 
25 per centum. We could quote similar declarations trom other equal- 
ly respectable sources, in support of what is here advanced ; and what 
is the inference ? Why, that as regards even woollens, the most high- 
ly protected article, the manufacturers, according tg their own decia- 
rations, do not realize so much protection as they would do under a 
moderate duty. 


; 


This is the proposition we have attempted to sustain through the 
whole course of our remarks. Let the manufacturers have their 1aw 
either free or at low duties, and this benefit, together with 
relief from the general taxation imposed by the Restrictive System, and 
an increased demand for their fabrics, consequent epon this relief, 
would soon place them in a safer and more prosperous conditionathan 
they now are, while the nation would be enabled to throw off that 
heavy burden under which she labors, and which ouglt no longer to 
be endured. 
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Notes continued. 


quarter our present population, rose, as one man, against the authority 
of the most powerful nation on earth—and for what? Because they 
would not endure an unjust taration of even three cents per pound 
on tea: 

‘“We have said that our system of taxation was more burdensome 
than that imposed on any civilized nation of the old world. The sub- 
jects of the King of Great Britain, it must be admitted, are as heavily 
taxed as any nation within the pale of civilization. Let us, then, com- 
pare the taxation imposed on the agricultural and laboring classes of this 
country, for the benefitof a few thousand “ wealthy capitalists,” with 
the taxes imposed on the subjects of William the Fourth, residing in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, &c.—and the reader will see if our position is 
not abundantly sustained. 





| Duties paid in Canada. Duties paid in the Unit- 
Sec., by the suirjects of | ed States, ly the citi- 
a Kine. | 2 nsof a Republic. 
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Cotton Goods,.... coos! 
Silk Goods,....-.ee+-| 24 per cent. .... 
W ooll LIS... 
Linens, 
Earthen, 


24 per cent. 31) to 150 per cent. 
22 to 35 per cent. 
50 to 250 per cent. 
274 per cent. 


ee 


sonenecoeel an Per CEN. sees sees! 
RS per cent. 00. sees! 


and | 


China, 





Glass Ware,......../ 24 per cent......2...| 22.to 70 per cent. 
Hardware,.....2.+e+-| 24 per cent. 0. e004) Ze 4 per cent. 
Rolled a sewers od per BOM. secs 6660 | 109 te 160 per cent. 
Tron in bars,...--+-e0-) $1 to $3 50 er tON, +6) S22 40 to $37 perton 
Hemp from G. Britain, Free,........cccceesi t oo 
" forcign,....++++] $7 50 arth <isel’e =  ee 
Salt, ..000.scccccceoe| Free. c6.s0.-c02c000| 10 cents per bushel. 


Sugar,.......e++..--| | cent per pound,....| 
Brandy, Gin, and Rum, 22 cents per gallon,... 
Coffee, .....e0-.e¢+0s)| lL cent per pound,....| 
Pepper & other Spices, 

if from Great erapin, Fle, 0c cece csccccces 


3 to 4 cents per Ib. 
53 to 90 ets. per gal. 
2 cents per pound. 


Specific amounting to 
30 a 200 per cent. 
10 to 59 cts. per gal. 


Wine..cecsccoscccece) 14 106 cs. per gallon, 

Teas—Bohea,.......+| 4 cents per pound,.. o.: 
Hysou,.. 10 cents per pound,.. 
All other kinds,.; 6 a7 cents per pound,.; \ 

Mawy other articles,...) Free,....... 00. 00+) Most non-enumerated 


j 


larticles, 15to 20 pr. et.” 


4 to 25 cts. per Ib. 





We have copied the above statement from that excellent journal the 
Banner of the Constitution, (whose Editor has dove so much to expose the 
evils of the pernicious Act of 1825,) that a comparison might be made 
between the taxes paid in this and in a neighboring country, and to con- 
vince every reflecting man of the utter impossibility of preventing an 
illicit trade, when «uch temptations are held out to fraud and avarice. 

* Some of the most intelligent woollen manufacturers have always 
deprecated, as injurious to their interests, any departure from the Act 
of 1-15. They considered the Act of 1224 as having done them more 
harm than good: and against the Act of 1828 complaints became still 
more general. ‘The following exteact of a letter to Mr. Niles, Editor of 
the Baltimore Register, shows in what light the Act of 1523 was view- 
ed, by the class of manufacturers to whom we refer. 

The only true friends of the manufacturers, are those who now seek to 
repeal the ridiculous Tarif of 1828. Put a duty of revenue alone on 
Aeths, and remove the duty on wool; this process will invite the regu- 
lar importer back to his old employment, and finish the vain expedient 
of growing wool in this country.” Again, in regard to the cost of 
making cloths, the writer, who appenis to be an extensive manufac- 
turer, save—"* We can, and do make cloths, for less mobey per yard, 
than costs to make the same qualities in England. This we have 
tested by experiment. I speak of the cost of manafaciure alone. It 
would be much better for us, if we were placed in England; for we 
could there, with our present hands and oleenadanas make cloth, send 
it to New York, pay the duties, and take more money than we do now. 
Tie d ference is in the stock; aud this difference is attributable to the ab- 
surdites of the American System, as it stands. The daties on dye-stuils, 
i, and wool, taken in connexion with the derangement of trade, 
by making the manafacturer an exporter, amounts to a mach higber 
protection to the foreigner, than all the Tariff affords to us. Sach are 
the feets and such the fruits of the “ system” which the American 
manafacturer has toiled to support!” 


, 
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These are the opiniens of a manufacturer who understands his own 
interest. "he Act of 1828, which Mr. Niles atfirms, in several of his 
sornals, “ aeas the result of a political bargain, and passed on principles 
disreputable ta a Congress of the United States.” may perhaps have 
intageons to some few individual mavatacturers; bat nothing 

eon be more obvious, than. the folly of pretending to encourage mannu- 
vg industry, and at tlhe same nme to tax the raw materials, tron, 
hemp, fax, wool, lead, indigo. and other compouent parts of manufac- 
{ ud constituting the principal value of many of them, 50 to 200 


by ads 


4 is, the Act in question was passed without any regard to 
nterests of the Union. and was. we fear, obtained, as Mr. 
Niles alleges. by a compromise between various individuals, who went 
the promotion of their own ends, and those, too, in 
instances, of the most sordid and selfish character. ‘They went 
‘vy pledged to promote other objects than that of the great 
ople, and utterly devoid of that elevation of sentiment, 
purpose, which oaght to characterize men entrusted with 


royernmecnt oi a great nation. 
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THE IRON TAX. 


In estimating this tax, we shall not include manufactured articles, the 
duties on which are most inconsisiently pat so low, compared with the 








duties on the raw material, as to throw out of employinent an’ im- 
mense number of workers in iron, who, under a moderate duty on bar, 
or raw iron, could manufacture a very large proportion of the iron 
wares now imported. We have before presented this to the considera- 
on of our readers, as one of the effects of the high duty system. Like 
the high duties on wool, it is calculated to defeat the object of this 
system, by destroying the occupations of a large class of men, for the 
sake of giving employment to a much smaller number,” because the 
latter are connected with a few wealthy and influential men, who are 
able to shape the legislation of the country to the promotion of their par- 
ticular interests. 

‘The quantity of unmanufactured bar iron annually produced in the 
United States, varies from 30,000 to 40,000 tons. ‘The duties on im- 
imported iron, as before stated, vary from 22 40 to 37 dollars per ton; 
but, as the high duty of 150 per ce nt. levied on British bar iron, dimin- 
ishes its consumption, the largest portion we import is from the Baltic, 
paying the lower duty. If we call the importation 35,000 tons, and 
average the duty at 26 dollars per ton, Which assumes that three-fourths 
pay the low and one-fourth the high duty, it would make the tax on 
imported raw iron 930,000 dollars, which goes into the ‘Treasury as 
part of our annaal revenue; and so long, we repeat, as this re- 
venue is wanted for national purposes, no one will complain of this 
duty. 

We now come to that more indirect, and, to the majority of the na- 
tion, invisible portion of the tax which is levied on the country, for the 
purposes of keeping out of our markets the cheaper foreign commodi- 
ty, that We may be compelled to buy the dearer home commodity; and 
which, instead of going into the public chest as revenue, goes to the 
ivon masters, as so much bounty, to enable them to prosecute a busi- 
ness, in Which large fortunes were made while it enjoyed a protection 
of only seven and a half to fifteen per cent. 

The annual consumption of foreign and domestic bar iron is various- 
ly estimated. Some of the advocates of high duties have reckoned it at 
60,000 tons, but we have called it 40.000 tons.t and allow the prohibi- 
tory duty, which excludes the cheaper foreign iron, to be 30 dollars per 
ton. ‘This creates a fax on the country of 1,200,000 dollars, according 
to our estimated consumption ; but if we take that which is often relied 
upon by our opponents, a tax of 1,800,000 dollars—a tax, too, falling 
with most weight upon the industrious classes of society, who depend 
upon agriculture, the mechanic arts and manufacturing, for their daily 
support. And for whose benefit is this heavy taxation? Why, for that 
of a few hundred iron masters, many of them among the wealthiest 
men in the nation; and for their sole benefit, since it caunot be pretend- 
ed that the laborers they employ gain any more by a branch of busi- 
ness propped up by govermental bounties, than they would do, were 
they engaged in other employments less highly favored by legislation. 

It would be some alleviation of the burden of taxation, if the effect 
of these high protecting duties were advantageous to those interests 
which are thus protected; but from what little experience this nation 
Las had of their results, it must be confessed that they are often inju- 
rious to those for whose benefit they were established. The Acts of 
In24 and 1828, as we have shown, were admitted, by many of the 
manufacturers themselves, to be injurious both to the cotton and wool- 
len trades. 

France, since the days of Colbert, has acted more fully up to the 
principles of the Restrictive System, than any other nation in Earope ; 
and there cannot be a more convincing proof of the mischievous effects 
of that system, than the results which her experience exhibits. 

With as great natural advantages as the most favored country in the 
world is possessed of, she has been paying higher prices for her manu- 
factures, than most of the neighboring nations; while, till within a 
short period, her great branches of manufacturing, with the exception 
of silks,t have been in a miseiable condition, compared with those of 
England. In the manufacture of coarse cotton goods, and many other 
articles, France is greatly behind us, though, till within a few years, we 
were without any Protecting System. 

Of the bad effects of high duties, in France, we can furnish the read- 
era striking example, from the Edinburg Review, that consistent and 
able journal, which has done so much to enlighten the world upon the 
true way of promoting national wealth and national greatness. 

In 1790 the duty on the importation of iron into France was 2 frances 
20 centimes per quintal of 220 pounds, equal to about four dollars per 
ton. In 1014 it was raised, for the purpose of protecting the iron mas- 
ters against the cheaper foreign iron, to 15 franes per quintal, or about 
thirty dollars per ton. This not being sufficient to secure the iron mas- 
ters a monopoly of the home market, it was again raised, in 1822, to 25 
francs the quintal—thus carrying the duty up to fifty dollars per ton. 

These successive duties, granted in quick suecession, having raised 
the prices of iron at home, and reduced the importation of foreign, na- 
turally attracted a great deal of capital to the iron trade, and occasioned 
its rapid extension. In 1819 the quantity of unwrought iron produced 
in France was estimated at 114,000 tons; in 1°25 it had increased to 
197,000 tons ; and in 1830 it was estimated at 227,000 tons. 

Notwithstanding this immense duty, some foreign iron still continued 
to be imported; thus evincing that the protecting duty, high as it was, 
operated, entirely, as a tax on the consumers of the home-made iron. 
Now, on the supposition that the operative duty was onlv 20 franes, the 
increased cost to the nation would be upwards of 9,000,000 dollars, be- 





* We are sustained in this view of the case by the Memorial of 
merchants, manufacturers. &¢., of Boston, signed by Mr. Webster, and 
supported by him in his Faneuil Hall speech, iu 1°20.—p. 17 of Me- 
morial. 

“The impost on iron is particularly injurions to industry. This ar- 
ticle is required for the machives of manufactories themselves, for all 
the implements of agriculture, all the tools of the mechanic arts, and 
for nails, of which 6000 tons are annually made, and chiefly from fo- 
reign iron, and which are one of the very few of our manufactures 
now exported. A far greater number of men are enployed in convert- 
ing this material into articles of use, than in extracting it from the ore; 
and surely the interest of the many ought not to be sacrificed to that 
of the few.” Since 1820, the ratio of taxation, by the increase of duty 
and fall of iron abroad, has been nearly doubled. 





t The statements of iron annually produced in this country vary 
from 30,000 to 50,000 tons. According to the testimony of the iron 
masters examined by the investigating Committee appointed by Con- 
gress in 1°28, it was 30,000. The Encyclopedia Americana calls the 
produce 50.000 tons, But it has also been alleged by those who have 
inquired into the subject, that 15,000 tons are made of imported scrap 
iron, Which reduces the quantity of domestic bar iron to 35,000 tons. 


t The manufacture of silk goods was formerly protected, in Great 
Britain, by prohibitory duties, and the raw materials taxed highly for 
revenue. Mr. Huskisson established the duties on manufactures at 30 
per centum, and at the same time lowered the duty on the raw materi- 
al. ‘This measure was violently opposed by the privileged manufactu- 
rers, as utterly rninons to their interests ; but Mr. Huskisson persever- 
ed, and the resuli has been such an improvement in the trade, that Gr. 
Britain now manufactures double the quantity of silk goods that she 
formerly did, and many of them at lower prices than in France. Such, 
too, would be the effect, in a few years, in this country, on cottons, 
woollens, iron, &c., were the duties on the raw materials repealed or 
greatly reduced, and the present exorbitant duties oa those articles 
greatly lowered. 

The Northern and Eastern States have acquired such a censity of 
population, and snch an accumulation of capital, that they wil! mann- 





facture successfully without the aid of a Restrictive Sysiem, as, indeed, 


\ some of them have done for the last half century. 


ing a direct tax, levied for the benefit of the iron masters, who, at the 
utmost, did not employ more than 20,000 persons in all branches of the 
business. ‘Thus, an annual premiam of 1124 dollars per head, ‘was 
paid, by the nation, to keep 80,000 men employed, not for their benefit, 
(since-they received no more wages than the average price of lator, 
which they would have obtained in any other occupation,) but, as with 
us, for the purpose of forcing an unprofitable business. And this js 
what is called, by the advocates of restriction, favoring domestic in- 
dustry. 

But, so far is it from being trne thatsach a system gives increased em. 
ployment to labor, that, as in the instance before us, it sinks that capita! 
on which labor must rely for its support.* That is to say, the effect of 
the iron tax, by compelling the nation to pay an increased price of fifty 
dollars per ton for all they consumed, beyond what the imported iron 
would have cost, prevented the accumulation of national wealth, to the 
full extent of that tax—equal to $9,000,000 per annum. 


W ith all this encouragement, however, to the iron business in France, 
it was, in 1830, in a very depressed state ; partly owing to the increased 
price of fuel in the iron districts, and partly to that over-production and 
bad management commonly attendant apon a branch of business forced 
by prohibitions and bounties ; and, according to the evidence taken be- 
fore a commission of inquiry, the production of iron was not more pro- 
fitable than it had been under a protecting duty of about half what it 
then enjoyed. 

Such, too, have beeh the effects of the great increase of the protect. 
ing duties ou cottons, woollens, and other branches of manafacturing, 
in this country, imposed by the Acts of 1824 and 182. 

The exclusion of foreign iron from France, by high duties, gave an 
increased employment to capital and labor in that branch of business. 
But, had the foreign iron been admitted, it must have been paid for by 
the productions of France, which would have given employment to an 
equal quantity of capital and labor, in furnishing these productions— 
while there would have been an annual saving, to the nation, of 9,000,- 
O00 dollars. 

This is a practical illustration of the necessary effects of all protect- 
ive laws. They do vot give increased employment to capital and labor 
but merely force them from their natural direction, where they are pro- 
fitable, into artificial channels, where they are unprofitable. 

We will now proceed to inquire into the etlect of high prices of iron 
on its consumption. 

According to the statement in the Edinburgh Review, taken, as is al- 
leged, from the most authentic sources, the quantity of unwrought iron 
produced in France in 1530, was 227,000 tons ; to which 9,000 tons of 
foreign imported iron being added, makes the consumption 236,000 
tons. 

Now as the business was in a depressed state, this was probably be- 
yond the usual wants of the country ; bat we will even estimate the con- 
sumption at 237,000 tons. 

Let us now compare this with the consumption in Great Britain, 
where the price was less than half of that of the protected iron of 
France. 

A statement before us of the returns from the various iron works in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, for 1827, gives 690,000 tons. We have 
no means of ascertaining the quantity exported ; but it did not, we ap- 
prehend, exceed 190,000 tons, leaving 500,000 tons for the consumption 
of Great Britain. The population of the United Kingdom is 22,000,000 ; 
that of France 32,000,000. If the consumption of the latter country had 
been in proportion to that of Great Britain, it would have amounted to 
727,000 tons, while in reality it appears to have been only 237,000 
tons. 

Here the effect of the protecting system was to raise the prices of the 
principal instruments by which the business of agriculture, and of the 
inechanic and manufacturing arts, is carried on. ‘This, certainly, is a 
most unnataral way of promoting the indostry of a nation. 


Nothing. it will be confessed, can be more destructive to the business 
of the manufactaring and all the principal employments of hfe, than 
taxing iron, and other raw materials, which enter so largely into the 
cost of manufactures, and all other productions of labor. Accordingly, 
it appeared on evidence before the French Commission appointed to 
inquire into the effects of the high price of iron, that it added from 20 
to 334 per cent. to the cost of machinery and implements of agriculture; 
for instance, 10 dollars to the cost of a plough, and 25 @ 334 dollars to 
the cost of cotton-spinning machines, &c. Kc. 


The great error o. ibe French government was in attempting to force 
the production ofa commodity, which, fromthe greater natural advantages 
which England and other countries have of producing it, can be import- 
ed into France at one-third or one-half the cost of her protected iron ; 
and exchanged for those articles of production which France, from 
her superior natural advantages, can furnish cheaper than any other na- 
lion. 

The high price of iron in this country has a similar effect on its con- 
surnptlion. 

rom the immense advantage we possess, in the cheapness of our 
lands, the economy and excellence of our institutions, the enterprise, 
skill and industry of our citizens, and the comparatively equal distriba- 
tion of property—the consumption of iron, one of the first necessa- 
ries of life, ought to be nearly or quite in proportion to that of Great 
Britain; or as 13 to 22, the relative difference of population. This 
would make our consumption 295.000 tons; whereas, according to the 
most authentic statements, it is only 116,000 tons, including all sorts 
of manufactured articles. Others, however, call it 130 @ 140,000 
tons. 

The cost of common bar iron in England is about £5 10s., equal to 
25 dollars, per ton, which would make 500,000 tons cost the consumers 
the sum of 12,500,000 dollars. The average price of iron, domestic and 
foreign, consumed in this country, is 90 dollars per ton, which, taking 
the consumption at 140,000 tons, would make the cost to the consumers 
12,600,900 dollars. 

We appeal to every impartial and considerate mind, whether this in- 
vestigation into the consequences of the bigh duty system, on iron, one 
of the most important articles of consumption, does not prove its oppres- 
siveness upon every brauch of industry—manufacturing in common 
with all others. 





ee ee 





*The New York Convention, at the very moment they denounce the 
principles of Political Economy, which ae, in truth, the principles of 
common sense applied to the common affairs of life, and universally 
acted upon by all wise and prudent men, admit the correctness of this 
principle when they affirm that it is a settled axiom that “the indostry 
of a nation is in proportion to the capital devoted to its maintenance.” 
—Whiy, then, we ask, do they advocate a system which sinks vast 
amounts of property, by forcing capital from the branches of industry 
which increase the real wealth and resources of the country, and tarn- 
ing it to other branches, which impoverish the nation? This is the ef- 
fect of the “American System,” as has been illustrated by the case of 
the iron monopoly in France, sustained in that country, as with us, by 
those combinations of wealthy men, whose influence overrules Kings 
and Parliaments, as well as Republican Legislatures. 





From the New Haren Advertiser. 

It is stated, in a work published in Massachusetts, by the N. E. 
Working Men’s Association, that in certain factories, in that State, 
children are compelled to work from sunrise to 8 o’clock P. M., and 
that the manufacturers cheat the children of about half an hour by 
putting the clock behind the time. It is also said that no child is suf- 
fered to be withdrawn from the factories to attend school, and that if a 
family, having severa! children in a factory, withdraw one,the employer 
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Tuurspay, Aprit 5, 1832. 


SENATE.—-The bill supplementary to the Act for the relief of the 
gurviving otlicers and soldiers of the Revolutionary War, was read a 
second time. 

Mr. FOOT moved an amendment, to include the officers, seamen, 
and marines ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. WILKINS moved to amend the first section, by including “ In- 
dian spies,” a meritorious class of individuals. 

Mr. MARCY moved to amend the amendment, by inserting “ foot- 
men, express-riders, and wagoners.” 

Mr. SMITH thought it was too bad to put the express-riders, &c. on 
a footing with soldiers and officers, who risked something in the con- 


est. 

Mr. HAYNE, on the contrary, contended that the principle of the 
bill should be carried through, and made to include every body who 
lived during the Revolutionary War. If it is intended to depart froim 
the principle on which the pension system is founded—the reward of 
meritorious sufferings and actions ; if the whole pension system is to 
destroyed ; if we are to seek only to get the public money oyt of the 
‘Treasury—he did not see why the class of persons referred té should 
not be pensioned. He did not see why farmers, who raised the produc- 
tions On Which the armies subsisted—why the merchants, traders, and 
mechanics, of those times—why every person, who lived at the time of 
the signature of the Articles of Peace, should not be pensioned. If we 
pensioned all who, during the Revolation, served in the militia, or as 
volunteers, for six mouths, we must include every persou of bodily abi- 
lity, who lived at that time, unless he was a traitor. The bill would 
include every hanger-on upon a cainp, without any regard to meritori- 
ous services or hazard. The bill, as he could demonstrate, was simply 
and exclusively a project for keeping up the revenue, without any re- 
ference to the principles and objects of a pension bill. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEBSTER, from the Select Committee to which was referred 
the bill apportioning Representatives among the several States, accord- 
ing to the fifth census, made a Report thereon ; which was erdered to 
be printed. 

The Geueral Appropriation Bill was taken up. 

f The question being on the amendment allowing $4,500 for the ex- 
penses of the returu of our Ministers from France and England— 

Mr. SPRAGUE resumed and concluded his speech upon the British 
Colonial Trade Arrangement, which has incidentally become a subject 
of discussion. 


HOUSE.—Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, presented to the House 
certain resolutions of the Legislature of Massachusetts, on the subject 
of establishing, by law, a uniform system or Bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. 

They were ordered to be laid on the table. 

Revolutionary Pensions Bill._—The House went into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union—Mr. L. CONDICT in the Chair 
—and took up the Revolationary Pensions Bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, concluded his argument to the bill, 
and, at half past three o'clock, the Committee rose, on the motion of 
Mr. CHOATE, 

Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, asked the permission of the House to 
go into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for the pur- 
yose of taking up the bill, reported by the Senate, on the sabject of the 
Virginia Claims. 

Mr. DAVIS of Massachusetts objected, that it would give that bill a 
precedence of the one under consideration. 

Mr. BARBOUR assured the gentleman that he had no such wish— 
he believed the bil was one which would be very quickly disposed of. 
Should debate arise upon it, he would at any moment be willing to 
withdraw its precedence. 

Mr. DAVIS then withdrew his objection—and 

Mr. BARBOUR moved to postpone the other business on the Speak- 
er’s table, for the purpose of going into Committee on the Virginia 
Claims Bill. 

Mr. ROOT hoped the motion would not prevail. If that bill had 
passed the Senate without a struggle, he assured the gentleman that it 
would not share so easy a fate in that House, raking up, as it did, ac- 
counts which had been buried in oblivion for half a century, and open- 
ing again the settled accounts of the Revolution. ‘There were other 
special orders, which had been made two months back, and which had 
been postponed from day to day, to give place to other things that had 
claimed the attention of the House. Amongst others, there was one, 
possessing at least as just a claim on Wieir attention as the bill of the 
gentleman from Virginia. He alluded ta the bill for the encouragement 
of the culture and manufacture of silk. He, for oue, should not con- 
sent to the motion of the honorable gentleman. 

Mr. BARBOUR said, he could very well believe that the bosom of 
the gentleman from New York was fully charged with hostility towards 
the bill the consideration of which he (Mr. B.) had proposed. He did 
think that the answer which a colleague of his had given that gentle- 
man, on a former occasion, would, on reflection, have somewhat abated 
his hostility on this subject. Mr. B. said, he had not asked the House 
to take up the bill now for the purpose of avoiding a full and fair dis- 
cussion of its merits. Come when it would, be was perfectly prepared 
to meet all the hostility which that gentleman was able to bring against 
it, and to show that the claims of Virginia were based in justice. He 
could not, however, let the present occasion go, without a passing re- 
mark. The gentleman from New York had said it was the purpose of 
the bill to open again the settled accounts of the Revolution. No one, 
he was sure, but that gentleman, had suffered such an erroneons ima- 
gination to deceive their reason, on this subject. It would, in his (Mr. 
B.’s) opinion, have been more consistent with the duty which that gen- 
tleman owed to himself, to Virginia, and to that House, to have kept 
such an assertion for the time when the merits of the bill were fairly 
before the House. Mr. B. concluded by observing, it was not his in- 
tention to throw himself on the courtesy of the House, after an indica- 
tionof hostility such as that exhibited by the gentleman from N. York. 
He would now withdraw his motion. 





Fripay, Arric 6, 1832. 


SENATE.—The PRESIDENT communicated two Reports from 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the one transmitting copies of a coires- 
pondence between the Commissioner of the General Land Office and 
the Register and Receiver of the Land Office, St. Stephen’s, Alabama; 
and the othertransmitting letters from certain Collectors of the Customs, 
relative to the amount of money paid for drawbacks, premiums, or 
bounties, on the exportation of fish, beef, and pork, and for allowances 
to fishing vessels since the year 1789; also, the annual amounts of fish, 
beef, bacon, and pork exported, and the frands on the revenue detect- 
ed in such cases, &c. 

Mr. SMITH submitted the following resolution, which was consider- 
ed and agreed to: 

Resolred, That the’President of the United States be requested to 
cause to be transmitted to the Senate Lord Aberdeen’s letter in answer 
to Mr. Barbour’s of the 27th November 1828, and also so much of a 
letter of the 22d of April, 1831, from Mr. McLane to Mr. Van Buren, 
as relates to the proposed duty on cotton. 

Mr. CLAY submitted the following resolution ; which was considered 
and agreed to: 

Resolred, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to re- 
port to the Senate such additional correspondence which may have 
taken place between the Treasury Department and the cellectors of 
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the revenue, or appraisers, showing the construction at the Treasury, of 
the laws levying duties on foreign imports, as is not contained in the 
report made in compliance with the resolution of the 23d day of Jan- 
uary last. 

Mr. DICKERSON presented certain resolutions of the Legislature 
of New Jersey, instructing their Senators and requesting their Repre- 
seLtatives to use their exertions to procure the passage of a law provid- 
ing for the survey of certain rivers, bays, and harbors, im that State, 
with a view to the improvement of their navigation. 


HOUSE.—IJaternal Improrement.—The House went into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union—Mr. POLK in the 
Chair—and took up the Internal Improvement Appropriation bill. 

Mr. BULLARD proposed an amendment to ie last clause of the 
bill,in which the sum of 2,628 dollars was appropriated for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of Ked River, being the unexpended balance 
of the sum appropriated for that purpose in the year Jozs. ‘The amend- 
meut proposed the appropriation of “the further sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars.’ Mr. b. entered into an explanation of the necessity jor 
this amendmeut. The sum already expended had produced great ad- 
vantages to the navigation of the river. Fifty miles had been restored 
to a navigable condition, so that a steamboat had passed through with- 
out difficulty; and the whole obstruction did not extend above 6U or 
70 miles. Mr. B. then read part of a Report from the War Depart- 
ment, in which the advantages which had accrued from the expendi- 
ture of the furmer appropriation were stated, and the farther appropria- 
tion of twenty thousand dollars for the completion of the object recom- 
mended. It appeared, Mr. B. said, that the Committee of Ways and 
Means did not concur with this recommendation, and had cut down the 
sum to the unexpended balance of 125. He should not comment on 
the motives of this Committee in doing so. The only question was, 
should they abandon the work on the eve of its completion, and there- 
by sacrifice the money already expended, and lose the advantages al- 
ready gained, or would Congress grant the further sum necessary to 
finish a work which would be of such incalculable benefit to Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Mr. B. entered into further explanation of the advan- 
tages which would accrue from the removal of the obstructions, and the 
necessity of the work being completed now, if at all; and concluded 
by expressing his belief that, if the Committee reflected on the subject, 
they would agree to his amendment. 

Mr. MERCER entered into some further explanations of the nature 
of the improvement, and of the benefits which would arise from its 
completion. It was a question whether we would bring into the mar- 
ket our public lands ata sma!l expense, or whether they would make a 
road which would cost forty times as much. He hoped no objection 
would be made to the appropriation. 

Mr. FOSTER objected to the consideration of the subject at this 
time ; the appropriation was one which had been rejected by a majority 
of the Committee of Ways and Means; and he thought it was but just 
to hear on what grounds they had done it. As the Chairman of that 
Comunittee and several of its members were uow absent from the 
House, he should move either to set aside this bill, if there were 
others to be taken up. or if not, that the Committee rise. Mr. F. with- 
drew this motion for the present, at the request of 

Mr. MERCER, who thought the absence of the Chairman, and 
some of the members of the Committee of Ways and Means, ought 
not to suspend the functions of the House. He was in favor of attain- 
ing the object of the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. F.) though in a 
ditierent way. He wished that no farther debate might take place on 
amendments offered in Committee, but that ali discussion might be 
postponed till the bill came before the House, when those explanations 
might be made which gentlemen thought desirable. 

Mr. VERPLANCK said, he should not have called up these bills in 
the absence of any members of his Committee, who were opposed to 
those amendments, but for the urgent necessity of the case. As to the 
heaviest of these, the appropriation for the Delaware Breakwater, the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. McDurrie.) 
though at first opposed, had afterwards agreed to its necessity. He 
merely wished the amendments submitted uow, to be considered as to 
their specific merits; those who were opposed to all such appropriations, on 
constitutional grounds, would have an opportunity of urging their ob- 
jections when the bill came into the House; at which time he hoped the 
Chairman of the Committee, and other members who agreed with him, 
would likewise be present. Mr. V. farther stated, that it was the last 
request of the absent Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, that the appropriation bills should be brought up as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. FOSTER thonght, whatever might be the necessity for the pro- 
gress of these bills, it would be better to act correctly than hastily. He 
thought that, as the report of the Committee, now at Philadelphia, in- 
vestigating the affairs of the Dank, must so shortly be made, respect to 
those absent gentlemen, who were also members cf the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and who formed part of the majority by whom these 
amendments were rejected, demanded that their further consideration 
should be postponed. Mr. F. then renewed his motion for the rising of 
the Committee, but again withdrew it. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIS hoped the motion of the gentleman from Georgia 
would prevail. He was opposed to proceeding on these amendments dur- 
ing the absence of the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Meaus, 
who might be considered as holding the budget. He thoughtsuch a course 
unwarranted by the parliamentary usages of this and other countries. 
Several hundred thousand dollars would be added to the-bill by these 
amendments; and he thought, even as a matter of courtesy to the ab- 
sent Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, their considera- 
tion should be postponed. 

The question being put on Mr. BULLARD’S amendment, it was 

reed to. 

Mr. VERPLANCK said. that two months since he had an amend- 
ment printed, proposing to reimstate in the bill all the recommendations 
of the Department, and as to which, two other mev.bers of the Commit- 
tee had concurred with himself. The appropriations were for public 
works at the following places: 

Kennebec River, Deer Island, Boston, Hyannis, Nantucket, Oswego, 
Sodus Bay, Genessee River, Buffalo, Black Rock, Dankirk. Presque 
Isle, New Castle, Ocracock Inlet, Capé Fear River, Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, Conesut Creek, Ashtabula Creek, Cayahoga Creek, Grand 
River, Cleaveland, Biack River, Huron River, La Plaisance Bay, for 
examination and surveys for the road to Chicago, to Fort Gratiot, and 
from Detroit to Sagana. 

Mr. CARSON said, amongst all the extraordinary things in legisla- 
tion he had ever witnessed, he haci never seen any thing more extra- 
ordinary than the course pursued by the honorable gentleman from 
New York, with regard to these amendments. If gentlemen would 
refer to the language of former appropriations, and to that used in this 


ne 


Mr. C. proceeded to adduce other instances of a similar kind ; 


amongst others, the improvement at the mouth of Kenebee River; the 
seawall at Deer Island in Boston harbor; the pier at Oswego, and the 


uoprovements in the Gennessee River, N.Y. 

As to the Delaware breakwater, that, Mr. C. said, had been let pass 

very quietly. He was afraid 4t would be found recorded on the jour- 
nals, that he had, unfortunately, voted in favor of that work; he re- 
gretted that he had done so; and this, he could assure the House, thet 
if he had known they would have been called on to vote appropriations 
for carrying it on, every year, it never would have had his vote. 
Many of the works fer which appropriations were asked had been 
going on for five years; could the honorable gentleman from New 
York, looking through the vista of time, inform them whether five 
years more would complete them? He (Mr. C.) would venture to 
say, thatif the American System continued, they would not be com- 
pleted in that time ; and, although he did not aspire to the character of 
a prophet, he wished the stenographers to take paiticular note of this 
prediction. A gentleman near bim had reminded him, that there was 
an appropriation for improvements in Ocracock Lilet. as well as for in- 
provements in Cape Fear River. Did gentlemen think that these twe 
items, for the benefit of North Carolina, which, by the by. he. woald 
say, was much less than that State would be entitled to, upon a fair 
division of benefit—did they think that these two items would induce 
him to sanction what he believed to be a deception on the people at 
large ; that he would take this as a sort of douceur to withhold bis oppo- 
sition to every appropriation of the kind? He would ask the genitle- 
man who had been so kind as to remind him of the appropriation for 
Ocracock Iniet, if he (Mr. C.) had ever voted for that appropriation ? 
His objection was not to that or to any particular item—it was to the 
whole system that he had objected. He did not believe that gentlemen 
needed any evidence of the truth of this. If they did, before the close 
of the session, he should be able to afford it to them, when a bill came 
up before the House, which proposed the formation of a road running 
from the Ohio to the Atlantic; and certainly one of the most important 
roads which it had ever been proposed to make. This road would be 
of peculiar benefit to a portion of the district which he had the honor to 
represent ; it would either ran through his own plantation or that of his 
brother, and probably within a hundred yards of his own door; if then, 
ve (Mr. C.) could be governed by his idea of the merits of the work 
itself, or by any considerations of local or persona! benefits, he should 
certainly vote for that bill; it was his intention, however, to oppose it, 
and that, because he was opposed to all such appropriations, and the 
principles on which they were made. 

Mr. C. said, he had never beard the system more admirably, more 
foreibly, or more eloquently deseribed aad exposed, than in the speec!: 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Davis.) on the preceding 
day. Every Southern man who loved the Union, and who wished, 
and looked forward with the hope, that his children should enjoy the 
benefit of its free institutions; every Southern man, who possessed a 
single spark of that chivalrous spirit which was the acknowledged at- 
tribute of the sons of the South. must be opposed to every portion of a 
system which had been the canse of such deplorable effecta on that 
section of country. Whatever might be the representations of the 
prejudiced and interested party writers of the present day, as to the 
operation of this system on the interests of the South, the futare histo- 
rian would tell, in bis impartial pages, the story of her wrongs, and the 
true cause of her miseries. He would tell the gentleman from New 
York, though he charged Lim not with the design, that these appropria- 
tions were but a part of a system, which had already led to the distrac. 
tion, and threatened to lead to the dissolution, of the Union ; nay, he 
felt himself almost compelled to say, that on the action of the present 
Congress, with regard to that system, depended, not mevely the safety, 
but the existence of that Union. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY entered into some explanation as to the works 
on Lake Erie, showing the nnpracticability of making an accurate es- 
timate, in the first instance, as to the expense necessary for their coni- 
pletion; after which, Mr. W. proceeded to show their importanee in 
preserving the lives and property exposed on the waters of those in- 
land seas. As to the constitationality of appropriations of this kind, he 
thought it must be evident that they were not designed for the preser- 
vation of the lives and property of the citizens of any particular State ; 
but for the general benefit of all who were in any way concerned or 
interested in the commerce carried on by means of these lakes. He 
wished to remind the gentleman from North Carolina of the appeal! 
which he had formerly made, and made so effectively, to that House, 
on behalf of the sufferers at Alexandria. He had asked them, on that 
occasion, if they would suffer three or four hundred families te remain 
shelterless on a common, in the midst of winter? He (Mr. W.) wonld 
now appeal to that gentleman’s humanity, and ask him if he would 
suffer three or four hundred thousand lives to be exposed, every year 
to such imminent danger that their lives would not, on an insurance, 
be worth 25 per centum, for the want of these harbors, which were the 
only places of refuge to which. in case of storms or sudden flaws of 
wind, the vessels on the lakes could fly. to save them from the certainty 
of running onshore. Mr. W. spoke in terms of high commendation 
of the economy which bad been used in the expenditures on these 
works, which, he said, he had frequently visited, ‘The gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Carson) had asked, when these works were to be 
completed? He could only reply, when they were finished. If that 
gentleman would turn to the estimates for fortifications, and the acto! 
charges for their erection, he would find diserepances betwixt then, 
with which the present would admit of no comparison. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND entered into some explanations as to the De- 
laware Breakwater. 

Mr. REED said. he was or the Committee when the appropnation 
was voted for that work. He voted for 1 as one of great national im- 
portance, not as a harbor for the vessels of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
but as a harbor for the benefit of the whole nation. Such mt mmst 
prove in the preservation of life ara! property, and the reduction of the 
rates of freightage and insurance. Mr. R. alsoalinded to the breakwater 
of Hyaunis, which was a mere village, with few inhabitants, and little 
or no property: but it hed proved a shelter to thousands of vessels; it 
had been the means of saving many lives, and had reduced the rates of 
freightage and insurance ou vessels going through the sound. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said. the Delaware Breakwater had been made 
not only on the petitions of the inhabitants of Philadelphia and Perr- 
sylvania, Sut of persons along the whole coast of Amenca. And why’ 
Because they were all interested. Asx to the other work, as they were 
already in progress, he hoped the House would permit them to be 
completed. 

Mr. BELL was not opposed to the bill generally, but he thought time 
should be given for discriminating as to these amendments, that they 
might adopt suchas were found to be expedient, and reject those of a 
different character. He should wish to have. as to the whole of then 





amendment, they would see that it was calculated to deceive both them 
and the American People. He would adduce a few examples in illus- 
tration of his statement. In 1830, he found an appropriation of 
1,342 dollars, for “‘ completing the repairs of Dunkirk harbor’ in 
1830, for again completing those repairs, 6,490 dollars; and now for fur- 
ther completing these same repairs of Dunkirk harbor, they were 
asked, by this amendment, the trifling sum of 10,200 dollars. From 
which it would appear that the appropriations for completing this work 
went on regularly increasing every year. In the name of ail that was 
just, when were they to have done with completing Dunkirk harbor ? 
If, however, the evil stopped with this harbor, he should be inclined to 
give it up to the gentleman from New York, but this, as he should pre- 
sently show, was not the case. And fot what purpose was the lan- 
guage used, simply for the reason that gentlemen might come before 
Congress when they needed these further appropriations, and say, as 
they had heard said that morning, will you give up what you have al- 
ready sanctioned—what you have already commenced—-what you have 
already made some progress in—will you throw away all you have be- 
fore expended, by refusing now a sum to complete the work ? 


a voucher as satisfactory as that which the honorable gentleman frem 

Ohio bad given concerning those on Lake Erie. Mr. B. said, if publie 

money was to be expended in these appropriations, it was the business 

of the House to find ont on what improvements it could be expended 

to the best advantage. Every Member knew more about the works in 

his own neighborheod, than those at a distance: it thus happened, tha‘ 

he knew of a channel, in his own State, excavated uaturally, and 

which, at the expense of &50,000. might he converted into a canal of 
great public utility. The attention of the House had been twice called 
to this object, bnt it had never thought proper to act on it. Mr. B. cali- 

ed for information from a Member from Kentucky, (Mr. Wicxwirrr.) 

as to the manner in which the sum of $290,000, appropriated last year , 
for improvements in the Ohio and Mississippt rivers, had been expend- 

ed. He (Mr. B.) had understood, that, notwithstanding ali they had 
heard of the power of their machinery im tearing np gpags, &c., every 
freshet re-produced them, and very littie benefit had Been derived from 
the sums expended. Mr. B. concluded by moving that the items of the 
amendment should be taken up and considered one by one. 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, 
The House adjourned. 
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“WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1832. 





We invite the attention of our readers to the Prospectus on 
our first page, of Tak Monrary Journat or Poxiricat Eeo- 
vomy ; and we take this occasion to say, that any of the sub- 
scribers to the Banner of the Constitution, (which will be con- 
tinued as heretofore,) who may wish, after the first of July 


Had it not been for the news of an apprehended scarcity in 
England, which reached this country in the autumn of 1828, 
and raised the price of flour from $4 50 to $9 per barrel, and 
kept it up to $8 to the month of March following, the quota- 
tions for that year, and the year 1829, would not have shown 
so high an average ; and it is, therefore, demonstrated, beyond 
the possibility of refutation, that, ever since the adoption of the 
American System, iu 1824, the farmers have received less for 


their flour, than before its adoption. What stronger proof can 





‘be required, that the Restrictive System is not beneficial to 
agriculture? Will the farmers of Peuusylvania, N. York, and 


next, to substitute the Journal for the Banner, are at liberty to | Ohio, avy longer continue to be the dupes of a false represent- 


iv” 80. 


We must have, however. early notice, free of postage—an 


expense which most subscribers can obviate, by availing them- | cessaries of life, does not enable them to make up any part of 
selves of the same occasion to pay their dues up to the end of 


the present year. 








Mr. Lee's Exposition. 
pare, 


dence 


We commence, on our first 
to-day, the re-publication of the Exposition of Evi- 
with the written 
by Heury Lee, Esq. of Boston, which consists of eleven 
the first three of which were withheld from the 
press owing to the want of some information not readily 


connected Free Trade Memorial, 


numbers, 
procurable, and have net yet been published. In referring 
to these documents, we cannot omit the occasion to say that 
‘o no individual in the country is the cause of Free Trade more 
indebted than to Mr. Lee, who has, in his Boston Report, and 
in the Exposition now before us, displayed an ability and an 
acquaintance with the theory of Political Economy, as well as 
with all the faets connected with its application to the affairs 
of the United States, which class him amongst the most effi- 
cient and scientific writers of the day. The Boston Report we 
have always considered as the text-book from which, during 
the last four years, most of the writers and orators of the U. 
States have derived the materials which were requisite to ena- 
ble them to apply the abstract truths of the science to the ac- 
taal circumstances of the country. As regards ourselves indi- 
vidually, we unhesitating|v say that that work was the founda- 
tion upov which we built the Free Trade Advocate, and sub- 
sequently this journal ; and, if our humble labors in the cause 
have been in any degree serviceable to the public, the merit 
may be wholly ascribed to the pre-existence of the Boston Re- 
port. To those who are not personally acquainted with Mr. 
iee, we will state, that he is a practical merchant, unambitious 
of public life, whose interest in the success of Free Trade prin- 
ciples is aot greater than that of ninety-nive out of every hun- 
dred merchants, but whe, solely from a love of truth and a pa- 
triotic devotion to the good of the country, has applied him- 
self, with a most untiring industry, to the collection of materi- 
als, and the arrangement of arguments, which cannot fail, if 
read without prejudice, to convince any rational inquirer of the 
utter impossibility of promoting national wealth by legislative 
enactments ; and yet this is the gentleman whom Mr. Clay, in 
his late speech, not able to denounce as a foreigner born, has 
been pleased to designate as “the agent of the Free Trade 
Convention,” and to charge with unpatriotic views. 





The Farmers proved to be humbugged.—The farmers of the 

Middle States are told,.by the manufacturers, that the price of 
flour is prevented from falling to nothing by the Tariff which 
compels them to pay $100 for $50 worth of iron, sugar, or clo- 
thing; and, what is remarkable, is, that these farmers, who are 
held up as such wonderfully intelligent folks, do actually be- 
‘lieve such nonsense. We doubt if there is a people on earth, 
except the Americans, who could be made to believe that tax- 
es upon foreign goods make them fall, and domestic produc- 
tions rise, in price; and it is very clear, that, after this, we 
must cease boasting of our superior knowledge. We are quite 
as stupid as our neighbors ; and, unlettered as are the com- 
mon peasants of Europe, we would take their judgment, upon 
such a matter, mach quicker than that of the great mass of the 
Tariff farmers. 

“Io show the absurdity, however, of this position, by docu- 
mentary evidence, we have copied below, from a late Phila- 
delphia Price Current, a Table, showing the monthly price of 
‘our, in (be Philadelphia market, for the ten years commencing 
with 1822 and ending with 1831. By way of simplifying the 
subject, we have taken the trouble to go through the necessary 
calculation to ascertain the average of each year, and have 
found it to be as follows: 


[S22 «$6 75—Under the moderate Tariff of 1816. 

 Faeas 6 80— “ “ “ 

bed 5 OS—Tariff of 1824 in operation after the 30th 
of June. 

1825 9 10—Effects becoming visible. 

1826 4 70—Now more visible. 

18274 5 25—Trade begins to recover. 

1828 5 53—Tariff of 1828 in operation after the 30th 
of June. 

1829 =: G B6—I ts effect counteracted by the searcity in 
Eaugland. 

Pn30 4 90—Now in full operation. 

1831 5 64—Trade beginning to recover. 


It will thus ®e seen, that, under the moderate duties which 
existed prior to the Tariff of 1824, the price of flour was $6 
80) per barrel—and that, after the passage of that law, it fell 
as low as $4 70, and has never since regained tts fermer price. 


‘ation, and stand up as supporters of a system, which, whilst it 


‘obliges them to pay double prices for many of the prime ne- 


The 


their loss, by an increased price for their productions ? 


| following is the Table to which we allude ; and, any ove that 
\chooses may examine our calculations to see that our state- 


ment of the averages is correct. 


From the Philadelphia Price Current. 
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Reduction of Duties.—We are of the number of those who 
believe that the present session of Congress will not close with- 


protection. We are led to this opinion from the numerous 
evidences around us of a giving way of the Tariff Party, 
not founded, indeed, upon any conviction that the manufactu- 
rers ought pot to enjoy a monopoly, but upon a fear that the 
Southern States will not any longer submit to be oppressed by 
what they consider to be an uaconstitutional system of legisla- 
tion. Whether this reduction will be such as to give entire 
satisfaction to the friends of Free Trade, remains to be seen. 
We do not anticipate such a result ; but, when we reflect that 
the American System is founded upon a heterogeneous combi- 
nation of interests, the detaching of any one of which will 
greatly weaken the strength of the remainder, we cannot but 
lock forward tothe day when the power of Congress will be 
in the hands of those who know the difference between pro- 
tecting the entire industry of the country, and protecting the 
industry of one single class. 

The great bug-bear which has been held up to alarm the 
people, has been, that a reduction of duties would «destroy ev- 
ery species of manufacturing industry in the country, by inun- 
dating it with foreign goods. And yet, strange to say, the re- 
strictionists overturn their own arguments, by telling us, at the 
same time, that foreigners will not take our agricultural pro- 
ductions in exchange for their manufactures. If foreigners will 
not do this, it is very clear they will not send us their goods. 
They will surely not give us ten or twenty millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods for nothing, and we would defy them to drain 
the country of that amount of specie, without producing such a 
scarcity of money as would reduce the prices of their own 
goods so low that they could better afford to take them back 
than to sell them at the current prices. This idea of getting 
goods for nothing, is all delusion : it is too good a thing to be 
true. No nation has ever yet acted upon such a silly principle; 





and, as human nature is the same all over the world, we will 


out a reduction of duties which will impair the principle of 





put the question fairly, to the Northern manufacturers them- 
selves, whether they would be willing to send their goods, for 
nothing, to the Southern States, in order to break down the 
few factories which have been there established ? 

As to this liberal spirit which the manufacturers are suppos- 
ed to possess, in order to break down their rivals, Mr. Carey 
has, in his late Olive Branch, afforded some important practi- 
eal information, which throws great light on the subject. He 
describes them as so parsimonious as to be willing to contri- 
bute nothing towards the support of a cause in which they are 
so deeply interested, as will be seen from the following extrac 
from his work, page 9 to Le: 

“There never was a much greater contrast than has existed, for a 
few years, between the conduct of the nullifiers and that of the manu. 
fucturers and friends of manufactures in the Middle and Eastern States 
While the former have been zealous, ardent, indefatigable, liberal in 
expenditure, and profuse in spreading their inflammatory doctrmes far 
and wide, the latter have been apathetic, indifferent, and parsimonious, 
to an incredible and revolting degree. In 12, foreseeing that such a 
crisis as has at length arrived, woald arise, | sought to inspire some of 
the leading and wealthy manufacturers, in ‘he four large cities, with an 
idea of the necessity of making some sacrifices to counteract the dan- 
gerous tendency of the measures pursuing by the nullifiers. The plan 
was to form a society, to pay, merely for paper and printing, twenty-five 
dollars each, and operatiogs to commence as soon as twenty subscribers 
were obtained. My letters were treated with contumelious neglect, 
only two of the whole number—from 50 to 70—having been answered. 
Among the persons addressed, were some worth one, two, and three 
hundred thousand dollars—and the aggregate number were probably 
worth millions, and may be considered as the representatives of bodies 
of men worth a hundred millions. 

“| lately published a pamphiet called “‘ Prospects on the Rubicon,” 
meeting, and, I believe, refuting, all the objections of the nullifiers, and 
intended for the Southern States, but chiefly for South Carolina. I of- 
fered them, at the mere expense of paper and printing, to the “ Society 
for the Encouragement of Manufactures and the Useful Arts,” of this 
city, composed of sixty or seventy members, five-sixths of them engag- 
ed in manufactures, and many of them extremely wealthy, some worth 
two or three hundred thousand dollars. They would not purchase a copy. 
The pamphlet was offered, in the same way, in New York, Boston, and 
Baltimore, on the same terms, and with the same result. Four public- 
spirited citizens purchased some copies—but, all together, not a tithe of 
the number of pamphlets distributed monthly in South Carolina. ‘They 
publish ten thousand tracts mouthly—and, supposing them to cost only 
four cents each, one year’s publication will cost as much as, and proba- 
bly more than, the manufacturers have expended, for printing, in the 
eleven years from the middle of 1°20 to the meeting of the New York 
Convention. While such have been the unwise proceedings of the 
manufacturers, is it wonderful that a re-action has taken place in the 
public mind ! 

“The disgraceful idea was avowed by some, and acted upon by a 
large proportion of the body, that Mr. Carey would write, and print, 
and publish, whether they contributed or not—and, therefore, it was not 
worth while to throw away their money! 

“IT commenced the defence of the Protecting System in March 1819 
—and ever since continued it, with some intermissions, resulting from 
the disgust and indignation I felt at the apathy and parsimony displayed 
by so many men of overgrown wealth—wealth partly, and in some ca- 
ses wholly, made by manufactures. My whole soul was in the ques- 
tion. I considered myself pleading the cause of unborn millions, as 
well as of the present generation. I sacrificed my business while I was 
in trade, my pleasure, my love of literary leisure, and many of my 
friends—I subjected myself to intemperate abuse—and made hosts of 
implacable enemies. My time, my talents, such asahey are, my purse, 
to an extent unwarranted by prudence, were devoted to the cause. I 
have frequently written twelve, thirteen, and fourteen, hours per day 
—as may be readily conceived from the immense mass of matter I have 
published. I have expended in the cause, although I never had the 
smallest personal interest in it, about $4,000, in journeys, postages, 
books, paper, printing, &c. [ never expected, nor would I receive, pe- 
cuniary remuneration for my services or sacrifices. I should have 
scorned the idea of writing for gain. In six years out of the thirteen 
in which I have been engaged, (not consecutive years,)l never had the 
least co-operation—and I am warranted in saying that two-thirds of all 
I have written have been distributed at my own expense. 

“For these developments, and for the egotism they display, I shail 
doubtless be grievously censured. I care not. 1 speak the truth, and 
disregard consequences. 1 have nothing to hope or to fear from manu- 
facturers or nuillifiers. A few, very few, flitting years, must, in the 
common course of nature, close my career. But, living or dying, I can 
never be bereft of the proud consciousness, that, though many canses 
have been pleaded with far more talent and more success, there never 
has been any pleaded with more zeal, more ardor, or more persever- 
ance—and never one from less interested motives—nor of a conviction 
that the want of success has arisen from the culpable conduct of the 
parties deeply, vitally, interested. ‘This consciousness will enable me 
to bear any abuse, however gross.” 


This evidence, of a gentleman who has been one of the most 
prominent champions of the cause of the manufacturers at the 
North, and who knows them well, we consider to be conclo- 
sive on the subject of the liberality of manufacturers. If those 
of our country refuse to give twenty-five dollars towards break- 
ing down opposition in the only market to which they have ac- 
cess, how can it be pretended that the manufacturers of Great 
Britain would contribute millions of dollars to break down op- 
position in a single country, the demand in which, for their fa- 
brics, is but a drop in the bucket, compared to that of the 
home and foreign markets they enjoy? We say “millions of 
dollars,” because no less amount would make any material 
impression upon the genera! market of the U. States. 

It is time for this sortof nonsense to be given up. We should 
just as soon expect to see March & Co., of Madeira, supply 
the United States with Madeira wine for nothing, in order to 
break down the competition of our friend Major Adlum, who 
has a vineyard near Georgetown—-or the manufacturers of 
France clothe us all with silks, in order to break down Mr. 
D’Homergue’s silk filature in Philadelphia—or the rich corpo- 
rations of Lowell and Waltham overflood Philadelphia with 
cotton goods, in order to keep down the miserable weavers 
who are half-starving, in the suburbs of this city—as to see a 
single manufacture: of England; who had bis senses about him, 
contribute one hundred dollars towards the accomplishment of 
an object which no sum of money, however great, could ef- 
fect, unless it were anoually and perpetually appropriated. 
The theory of those who maintain this absurd doctrine, amounts 
to this : :+* We import from England manufactures io the sum 
of twenty millions of dollars per annum: upon this amouny 
the English manufacturers make a profit of five per centum, 
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supposing them to gain ten per centum per year, and to turp 
their capitals twice, amounting to one million of dollars. Now, 
nothing is more clear than that it is the true policy of the Ea- 
glish manufacturers to have an enlarged market, even if they 
get no profit at all, or even if they sell at a loss.” Such stuff 
js too preposterous to be seriously answered. ‘Those who rely 
upon it are deficient in brains or honesty. 

In order, however, to show that manufactures in this coun- 
try can flourish without protecting duties, it is only necessary 
to look back at their extent in former years, before the Ameri- 
can System became a political hobby-horse to ride aspiring 
men into office. For the convenience of those who have not 
the work at hand, we have extracted, on our last page, an ar- |\ 
ticle from the statistical work of Dr. Seybert, giving an ac- 
count of the extent of our manufactures in the year 1S10—by 
which it appears that the value at that time ascertained was 
upwards of $193,000,000. As the population of the United |j 
States, in that year, was only 7,230,903 souls, and it is now 
nearly double that number, and as the vast improvements that |! 
have taken place in the last twenty years have greatly expand- 
ed the powers of industry, it is reasonable to conelude, not- 
withstanding the clogs and drawbacks upon that expansion, 
which have been created by the Restrictive System, that the 
total manufactures of the country at this day are not short of 
$450,000,000. That they would be of greater amount by a 
restoration of the country to freedom of trade, we have nota 
doubt; and hence it is, that, whilst we are willing to take from 
Congress all we can get, we shall consider it a duty, as real 
friends of domestic industry, to go.on scattering the seeds of 
economical science. 





The Postage Taxr.—-When the farmer, in{the fable, went to 
the lawyer, aod told him that his bull had gored one of the 
lawyer's oxen, the latter saw, in the twinkling of an eye, that 
justice called for an indemnity. No soouer, however, was the 
statement reversed, and the fact shown to be that the lawyer's 
bull was the offender, than the tune of Mr. Attorney was chang- 
ed to special pleading, in order to show that * circumstances 
alter cases.’ The doctrine of meum and tuum, as it is com- 
monly held in practice, reminds one of the game of pitch- 
penny, where the cuoning urchin takes io his less knowing 
play-mate, by laying down, as the rule of the game, * heads I 
win—tails you lose.”’ 

We have been reminded of this lop-sided justice, by perus- 
ing a Memorial presented to Congress, by ‘‘ sundry inhabitants 
of Boston,” praying for a reduction of the postage on newspa- 
pers and pamphlets. Would it be believed, that, from a quar- 
ter of the country where the Americau System so universally 
prevails that a valued friend of ours on the side of Free Trade 
stands almost alone, like ‘ the last of the Mohigans,” a doeu- 
ment should be sent forth, objecting to the actual rates of post- 
age, as ‘*‘an unequal distribution of the public burdens?” And 
yet such is the fact ; and it serves to show, that, in our day, as 
well as in Esop’s, it makes al! the difference in the world, in 
deciding a question of wrong, whether it de your bull that go- 
red my ox, or my bull that gored your ox. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the publishers of Boston have 
different views from the rest of the community, and that they, 
like honest and consistent men, are willing that a rule should 
work both ways, and are, whilst opposed to the unequal bur- 
den imposed upon the City of Boston by the postage tax, said 
to amount to $17,700 per annum, are equally opposed to the 
unequal burden imposed by the manufacturers’ tax, which puts 
into the pockets of the City of Boston, at the expense of oth- 
ers, at least one hundred times as much. Not so. Every pub- 
lisher of a newspaper and political journal in Boston, with a 

single exception or two, from the North American Review 
down to the smallest hebdomedal, is an advocate of the latter 
unequal burden. In further proof, too, of the correctness of 
our assertion, we are assured, by a Philadelphia publisher, that 
he was some time since consulted, by a portion of the Boston 
publishers, to see if he would unite in a memorial to Congress 
to get the duty increased upon that valuable class of books 
called English Annuais, so as to shut them out of the market. 

But, setting aside the joke of a set of men praying to be re- 
lieved from the burden of a little finger, whilst they are letting 
fall upon their neighbors the whole weight of their bodies, the 
Memorial affords some sound and cogent arguments, which, in 
the hands of consistent reasoners, are valuable. It admits, per 
example, by complaining of an unequal distribution of bur- 
dens, the important principle that the burdens of Government 
ought to. be equal—that one class of persons should not be 
taxed for the benefit of another—and, consequently, that the 
revenue derived from postages accruing on one route should 
not be applied to make up the deficiency of other routes.— 
‘Every body should shinney on his own side,” appears to be 
the doctrine of these “sundry inhabitants,” and, after laying 
down such sound and just premises, the memorialists com- 
plain that they are made to contribute, in the form of pos- 
tage, to the following objects, besides paying a sum ade- 
quate to the entire expenses of transporting the papers and 
pamphlets published in Boston to the places of their destina- 
tion, viz: 

First. To the transportation of all the letters and packages 
written by Members of Congress and other officers of Goverao- 
ment, which go free, and are consequently conveyed at the ex- 
pense of the payers of postage, and not at the expense of the 
whole nation, for whose benefit these franks are authorized. 


tive routes, the expenses of which are borue by the funds col- 
lected upon the productive routes ; and, 


last year, amounted to $47,000, being the amount received 
from postages beyond the expenses of the mail establishment.* 


ed, to exonerate the postage-payers from the obligation of pay- 
ing all the expenses upon the transportation of public letters 
and documents, which, being allowed to go free, for the gene- 
ral good, ought to be borne out of the Public Treasury, and 
not by a comparatively small portion of the community. ‘The 


during the sessions of Congress, including those of the Govero- 
ment, is very considerable ; and it is very clear, that, if post- 
age were charged upon these, the rates of private letters and 


entitled to an investigation, and, if au equal distribution of the 


postage ought to have the benefit of a reduction of postage, as 
there can be no good reason why a larger revenue should be 
derived from the Post Office Department, than a sufliciency to 
maintain it without calling in the aid of any other fund. 


the Memorial states the tax upon the papers issued by one sin- 
gle publisher in Boston, over and above the actual expenses of 
transporting them, to be $1,838 34 per annum. 
account of our establishment, upon letters alone, amounts to 
upwards of two hundred dollars per anoum. 
come derived by the Government, from postages, in the last 
year, ending 30th June, was a trifle less than $2,000,000; and, 
consequently, we, individually, who are but one of thirteen 
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Secondly. ‘The transportation of mail-bags over unproduc- 
Thirdly. The accumulation of a surplus fund, which, in the 


We confess that there is much force, in the claims thus urg- 


veight of free letters and papers sent by the mail, especially 
yapers might be considerably reduced. The subject is at least 


urdens of Government demand such a course, the payers of 


As an illustration of the unequal operation of this system, 


The postage 


The whole in- 


millions of people, paid the one-twenty-thousandth part of the 
whole expense of supporting the mai! establishment. If to this 
sum be added $800 per annum paid by our subscribers for the 
postage of their papers, it will appear that the Banner of the 
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men, were expected every moment, from Europe. The whole were in 
high spirits, and sanguine of success, and expected to sail fur Portugal 
about the first of May. 





The Anti-Support-of-Government Party.—-We have shown, 

in a former paper, that, if Mr. Clay's scheme of reducing ihe 

duties should be adopted, the Tariff Party*will be entirely ex- 

empt from contributing towards the support of Government. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that these disinterested patriots are 

so anxious for that measure. It would be a capital thing for 

them to be protected io their monopolies, and at the same time 

to impose the expenses of enforcing this protection upon those 

who were injured by their monopolies. But, would this be 

right—would it be just? To answer this question correctly, 

it only requires that the proposition should be differently 

stated. 

Suppose, then, that the Free Trade Party should, some of 

these days, secure a majority in Congress, who, by way of giv- 

ing the manufacturers a taste of their own system working in 

another way, should abolish custom-houses, and resolve that 
all revenue should be derived from duties or taxes laid upon 
domestic manufactures, thereby imposing the whole expense of 
supporting the Government upon the consumers of domestic 
goods, and leaving entirely exempt the consumers of foreiga 
goods. What would be thought of such a policy? Would it 
be right—would it be just? We answer, that it would be quite 
as right, and quite as just, as would be the collection of a re- 
venue upon Mr. Clay’s plan. Between the two modes there is 
not a shadow of difference in principle. In the one case the 
support of Government would fall entirely upon the consumers 
of domestic goods, and in the other case it w ‘id fall entirely 
upon the consumers of foreign goods. 

The correspondent to whom we are indebted for this view 
of the Tariff question, says, that be does not ask whether a 
man, whose opivions he wishes to ascertain, is a Tariff man, 
or an Anti-Tariff mano, but, which amounts to the same thing, 
whether he is opposed to contributing towards the support of 















































Constitution contributes the two-thousandth part of supporting 
the mails, which travel, by land and water, in a year, 15,468,- 
692 miles, and visit near 8,000 post offices, the masters of which 
derive salaries, out of the two millious above mentioned, equa! 
to $635,028 43 per annum. 





18.—[ Ed. 


* The surplus of last year was $62,252 





Western Virginia and the Tariff.—Mr. Clay, in bis late speech 
in favor of his system, used this language : 


“Verginia will be the next convert: and, in less than seven years, if 
there be no obstacles from political causes, or prejudices industriously 
instilled, the majority of Eastern Virginia will be, as the majority of 
Western Virginia nore is, in favor of the American System.” 
This assertion has done a good deal to mislead the public, 
who have no means of judging of the popular sentiment in 
Western Virginia ; but a partial refutation has just appear- 
ed, in the proceedings of a public meeting of the citizens of 
Washington County, beld at Abingdon, on the 26th of March, 
at which the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


1. Resolved, That the power to protect domestic manufactures is not 
among those expressly conferred upon the Federal Government ; that 
its exercise is, therefore, against the letter, and, in our opinion, unautho- 
rized by the spirit, of the Constitution ; that it tends to consolidation, is 
unequal in its operation, unjust in its exactions, and oppressive in its 
burdens, ufiwise in the rulers of any people ; but peculiarly unfit for 
the condition of a free people, the otherwise free and happy condition 
of the people of these United States. 
2. Resolred, That, in our opinion, as already indicated, the principles 
of Free Trade constitute the true policy, as they will ultimately com- 
plete the perfection, uf our Republican form of Government. 
3. Resolred, That the immediate prospect of the extinguishment of 
the National Debt, renders the duty of reducing the present high im- 
post system of taxation the more imperative on the one hand, and 
strengthens the claim of right to be relieved from unnecessary taxation 
on the other. 
4. Resolved, As the opinion of this meeting, “that the existing duties 
on articles imported from foreign countries” should **be so reduced that 
the amount of the public revenue shall be sufficieut to defray the ex- 
penses of Government according to their present scale, after the pay- 
ment of the Public Debt ; and that, allowing a reasonable time for the 
gradual reduction of the present high duties on the articles coming into 
competition with similar articles made or produced within the U.States, 
the duties should be ultimately equalized, so that the duty on no article 
shall, as compared with the value of that article, vary, materially, from 
the general average.” 

5. Resolred, That a general system of ad valorem duties ought to be 
preferred. 

6. Resolred, That the adjustment of our Revenue Laws, on the ba- 
sis indicated, is equally important to our State Sovereignties and Fede- 
ral Union—neither of which, in our opinion, can be disregarded, but at 
the peril of both: for frequent and long continued usurpations of the 
rights of the States will endanger the Union, and a severence of the 
Union would not preserve, in the true sense of the phrase, the sove- 
reignty of any of the States, but destroy the power and glory of all. 

7. Resolred, That, in our opinion, Southwestern Virginia is almost 
unanimously opposed to the “American System,’—a few individuals 
only being Sees t0 express an opinion in its favor. 

&. Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the Chairman and 
Secretary, and published in the Virginia Republican, and that a copy 
be forwarded to our >Tember in Cougress. ; 

DAVID CAMPBELL, Chairman. 

B. R. Jonsstox, Secretary. 





Progress of Don Pedro towards the Throne of Portugal.-The 
following intelligence is taken from the Charleston Courier : 


CHarxeston, April 4. 

Arrival of Don Pedro at Terceira.—Captain Tuvache, of the French 
brig Cotonnier, from Havre. via Terceira, arrived this day, informs us 
that Don Pedro arrived at Terceira, from France, on the 3d ultimo, in 
the frigate Congress. The frigate Asia, two ships and one brig with 
transports, arrived on the Ist. The city was illuminated for three nights 
—and great rejoicings had taken place. Don Pedro reviewed his troops 
on the Sth, and on the following day visited the castle. There was at 
Terceira two frigates, one ship, two brigs, and two schooners of war, 
and about 10,000 men. Recruits were arriving daily from Fayal, Pico, 


Government, or in favor of contributing. 





Free Trade Votes in the Senate——It has been ascertained 
that the votes in the Senate of the United States, if ali the 
Members had been present, upon the question of adopting Mr. 
Hayne’s amendment to Mr. Clay’s resolution, on the 19th ult., 
would have been 28 to 20, and that the votes would have stood, 
geographically, thus: 


Free Trade. Restrictive. Dirided. 
Virginia. Maine. New Hampshire. 
North Carolina. Vermont. Maryland. 
South Carolina. Massachusetts. Kentucky. 
Georgia. Rhode Island. Missouri. 
Alabama. Connecticut. 

Mississippi. New York. 

Tennessee. New Jersey. 

[linois. Pennsylvania. 
Delaware. 
Ohio. 
Indiana. 
Louisiana. 


Now, it is evident that a change of four votes in favor of 
Free Trade, would turn the seale: for, in that case, the Senate 
would be equally divided, and the casting vote of the Vice- 
President would be on the right side. These four votes, how- 
ever, are not likely to be obtained upon true Free Trade prin- 
ciples, unless the two Senators from Maine should obey the 
instructions of their State Legislature, and unless Mr. Bell of 
New Hampshire should vote according to the wishes of a ma- 
jority of his constituents, and unless one other gentleman of the 
two or three who vote with the majority should vote according 
to the dictates of his conscience—neither of which events do 
we anticipate. 





Change of the Constitution of Maryland.—We perceive, by 
the Baltimore papers, that a large meeting of the inhabitants 
of that city, of which William Patterson, Esq. was Chairman, 
was held on the 5th instant, for the purpose of adopting mea- 
sures to obtain an alteration of the Constitution of the State, 
which shall establish in Maryland, what has never there exist- 
ed,a true Representative Government. So long ago as the month 
of November, 1830, we took occasion, in this journal, when 
showing how possible it was, under our form of Government, 
for a majority of Congress to be chosen by a minority of the 
people, to illustrate our position, by referring to the anomaly 
presented in Maryland, where it was possible for the destinies 
jof the whole population to be ruled by a party composed of 
less than one-fourth of the number. We were altogether asto- 
nished that, at this enlightened day, when the most tyrant-rid- 
den nations are panting after Representative Governments, apy 
people could be found, so indifferent to the great desideratum 
of equality of rights, as tamely to submit, without an effort, to 
one of the most unequal systems that could be devised ; and 
we are vow truly rejoiced at the movement which has just ta- 
ken place. To those who are not acquainted with the actual 
state of the internal political condition of Maryland, we state 
the following brief particulars. 

By the actual Constitution of Maryland, each County is en- 
tiled, in the House of Delegates, to four Representatives, and 
each of the two Cities of Baltimore and Annapolis to two. By 
this provision, no regard whatever is bad to the extent of the 
population in the respective Counties, and the consequence is, 








Flores, and St. Michaels, and several more ships, steamboats, &c. with 





that, io violation of all the principles of Representative Go- 
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vernment, the small Counties have precisely the same political 
weight as the large ones, whilst the City of Baltimore, with a 
population of 80,000, has no more influence than the City of 
Annapolis, with a population of 5,000, and only half as much 
as the smallest County. This gross inequality has subjected 
the City of Baltimore, and the large Counties, to all the evils 
which result from an unfair representation, and they have very 
naturally long desired to remedy the grievance, but have met 
with a difficulty which seemed to be almost insurmountable. 

Thaf@ifficulty arose from a clause in the Constitution, which 

provided for its own amendment, in a very simple manner, 
which was by an Act passed by two successive Legislatures. 
But, upon a question involving the power of governing by a 
minority of the people, the representatives of that minority 
could not be induced to agree to any alteration, and hence no 
alternative has been left, for the aggrieved majority, but to fly 
to first principles, and resolve the State Government into its 
original elements. This is what properly is termed a@ revolu- 
tion ; and, harmless as may appear the measure now project- 
ed in Baltimore, it is neither more nor less than a movement 
towards a revolution. We wish it all possible success. Perse- 
verance in a just and righteous cause must, sooner or later, be 
always crowned with success ; and, if the Baltimoreans have 
any misgivings on the subject, let them look at the progress 
which the cause of Reform is making in England, and the 
cause of Free Trade in this country, and they will have abun- 
dant inducement to be stedfast in the faith. There is a power 
in truth and justice, which can break down gates of brass, and 
which no human institutions, founded upon their opposites, caa 
withstand. 

To show the injustice of the present system, we will adduce 
the following illustration : There are nineteen Counties in Ma- 
ryland, represented by four Delegates each, and two Cities, re- 
presented by two Delegates cach—making, in the whole, eighty 
Delegates. Let us now suppose some law to be desired by 
bare majorities of ten of the smallest Counties and the City of 
Annapolis, but which should be adverse to the views of all the 
rest of the people—it is manifest that those bare majorities 
could elect a majority of the Delegates. And what would be 
the consequence? Why, that near three-fourths or seven- 
eighths of the people would have to submit to the rule of the 
remaining one-fourth or one-eighth. We prove this as fel- 
lows: 

At the electoral election in Maryland, in 1828 


Cres 


the number 
of votes given in the teu smallest Counties and the City of An- 
napolis amounted to 12,900. In the remaining nine Counties 
and the City of Baltimore they amounted to 37,188—so that 
the representatives of a fraction more than one-fourth of the 
people may constitute a majority in the House of Delegates. 
Dut suppose such a ease as this, and what is possible to happen 
may happen: Suppose that bare majorities of these ten small 
Counties and the City of Annapolis, amounting to 6,500 vot- 
ers, should find their interest in throwing the weight of taxa- 
tion upon the large Counties and the City of Baltimore—is it 
not evident that they could do se?) And would not that be a 
burlesque upou Representative Government, where it could be 
shown that a fraction more than one-eighth of the voters ruled 
the State! As the matter now stands, the City of Baltimore, 

es 9,098 votes—that is, more than one-sirth of all the 
votes in the State—has a representation only equal to one-for- 
lieth. 1s it, therefore, to be wondered at, that au effort should 
be made to overthrow the rotten-borough system, which gives 
io Annapolis, with her 299 votes, the same weight in the Go- 
vernment which Baltimore enjoys ? 


wirich gis 


ed 

Progress of Nullification.—At a meeting of the Free Trade 
and State Rights Party, eld at Charleston, on the 2d April, 
Chance!lor llarper, in a very eloquent discourse, gave his views 
upon the course proper to be pursued by South Carolina at 
the present crisis. He considered that, under present indica- 
tions, there was not a shadow of any such concession, on the 
part of Congress, as would satisfy the Southern States, and 
he that South Carolina eught to nullify. Governor 
fatiliton agreed in thjs sentiment, and stated that, during his 
recent officia! tour throughout a considerable part of the State, 
le found that “ the very name of Nullification seemed to cause 
an electric thrill, and was uniformly greeted with acelamations 
not less fervent than must have been accorded to the name of 
Whig in “7G. Ue was vow convinced that there was an over- 

whelming majority of the State in favor of Nallification.” 
it does appear to us, from what we cotice in the Southero 
papers, (iat the recent discovery that Mr. Jefferson was the 
author of the term Nullification, as well as the first expounder 
and most able advocate of that doctrine, has greatly strength- 
ened the party which follows his political precepts. So long 
as doubt hung over the subject, there was an apprehension, 
with many, Ulat, possibly, Mr. Jefferson did not sanction the 
second set af kentucky Resoiutions, in which the remedy of 
Nullification was first propounded. 


imsisted 


That doubt is now entire- 
for, whether Mr. Jefferson did or did not bimself 
draw up the resolutions of "99, it is conclusively shown, by his 
own manuscripts, that be recommended Nullification in. bis ori- 
ginal draft of those of ‘98. 


ly removed : 


i 





that, by the Constitution of the United States, the Supreme 
Court is not the arbiter for deciding political disputes between 
the States and the Federal Government, but that, in cases of 
usurpation of power, each State, as a party to the contract, 
has a right to judge of infractions, as well as of the mode and 
measure of redress. It seems to us that a denial of the para- 
mount authority of the Supreme Court savours amazingly of 
Nullification ; and we cannot but smile at the efforts makiug, 
by some of the Georgia politicians, to denounce the threats of 
Nullification in South Carolina, whilst they practice the thing 
itself, in their own State, but call it by some other name. 

If the Tariff is not considerably modified during the present 
session of Congress, we presume that an extra session of the 
Legislature will be catled in South Carolina, immediately af- 
ter the adjourument, to decide upon the course to be pursued. 


The following article we cut from a Pennsylvania paper, 
called the Sky: 


Free Trade.—To those who are acquainted with the duties which G. 
Britain imposes upon American produce, the desire of the Southern 
people, to take off those levied upon the manufactures of that country, 
can be accounted for upon no principles consistent with love of coun- 
try. We are called upon to take off our imposts, while England has 
upon her statute-books the following exorbitant, and we may say prohi- 
bitory, rates, operating to our great wijury : 

W hen the quarter of WHEAT averages 45 shillings, the duty is 41 
shillings 8 pence, or about 90 per centum, and in a like proportion for 
flour. When the price of the quarter of Wheat is 50 shillings, the du- 
ty is 36 shillings and 8 pence, or about 70 per centam. When the quar- 
ter of Wheat ts 62 shillings, the duty is 24 shillings and 8 pence. When 
the quarter is 68 shillings, the duty is 16 shillings and & pence. 

The duty on RICE ts 15 shillings per hundred weight, being more 
than 100 per centum. 

MANUFACTURED TOBACCO pays a duty of 9 shillings sterl’g 
per pound, or about 2,000 per centum. 

LEAF TOBACCO pays 8 shillings per pound duty, or about 1,200 
per centum. 

Our LUMBER, and some other articles, pay from 400 to 1,500 per 
centum more than on similar articles imported from British Colonies. 
The difference is so great, that, if the articles were procured here gratis, 
and transported free of freight, they would not, in many cases, be worth 
shipping. 


Now, all this is true enough, and it only proves that Great 
Britain is a big fool for her pains. But, in the name of com- 
mon sense, if the British Government think it good policy to 
make the British People eat dear bread and rice-puddings, 
smoke and chew tobacco at the price of opium, and build hou- 
ses and ships with dear timber, why should we, when we see 


jthe stupidity of it, turn ninny-haimmers too, and insist upon it 


that the American People shall wear dear clothes, eat dear 
sugar and salt, and use dear irop fur ships, houses, rail-roads, 
machinery, and farming utensils? And yet this is the whole 
drift of the argument of the “ Sky.” 

But, after all, the duty on wheat, great as it undoubtedly is 
in theory, is not so great ia practice. The price of wheat in 
England is never so low as to make the duty more than 90 per 
cent.; whereas, our duties on flannels, baizes, and some coarse 
cloths, are upwards of 100 to 150 per centum, and upon some 
species of iron they are upwards of 200 per ceotum. ‘The me- 
dium price is 62 shillings per imperial quarter of 8 bushels (not 
Winchester bushels) of 70 Ibs., and the duty is then about 40 
per centum, which is much less than our duties upon most Bri- 
tish manufactures. It is, therefore, folly to be erying out against 
the duties imposed by other Governments, whilst we impose 
heavier ones ourselves. 

But pray who has solicited this Northern writer to take uf 
the cudgels for the rice 
As grievous 
aud lumber, we hear no 


and tobacco plancers and the timber. 
growers ? as are the duties upon rice, tobacco , 
complaints, agaiust the British Laws, 
from South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, or North Carolina, 
where these articles are chiefly raised. Aud why? Because 
the Southern people are a sensible people—they know that 
half a loaf is better than vo bread—and they think that, the 
way to make up for the loss they sustain by having their fo- 
reigu market curtailed by foreign laws, is not to curtail it still 
get as 
few coats to their backs, in exchange for their produce, as is 
convenient for them to take, and they have no ea of making 
matters worse by adopting a policy which could not fail to 
give them fewer coats than they now receive. 


more by domestic laws—they think that they already 





The following article is copied from the Boston Gazette : 





Large and Valuable Cargo. The ship Envoy, arrived at this port 
yesterday, from Liverpool, ts 391 tons burden, and she has on board 724 
tons of measurement goods. Her cargo is the most valuable that has 
been brought from Liverpoo! for many years,the invoice value of which, 
at Liverpool, was upwards of £300,000, or nearly $1,400,000, and it is 
supposed that the duties on the cargo will amount to between $30,000 
and $400,000, Captain Akerman was informed, at the Liverpool Cus- 
tom-Honse, that the boauty on the goods shipped by the Envoy was 
greater in amount than had ever occurred on any vessel that ever clear- 
ed at that port. This is accounted for, in part, from the fact that the 
bounty on all linen goods expired on all not afloat afier the 5th January 
—and, consequently, she was crowded with goods of that description, 
prior to that date, to secure the bounty. 


When a Tariff man reads the foregoing article, the first thing 
that strikes hin is, that this single ship has brought into the 
United States products of foreign industry to the amount of 
pear a milljon-and a half of dollars, and he deeply laments the 
loss which the country has sustained by this commercial ope- 
ration, which he considers to be at open war with domestic in- 





fut we faney that we see the doctrines of Nuiliécation ad- 
vancibg io other quarters than the South. Several of the pa- 
pers in Maine, New Hampshire, and Kentucky, are indirectly 
wdvocating if, in reference to the course pursued by Georgia. 


dustry. “How many thousands of peeple,” he would say, 
“could have been empleyed, in this country, in manufacturing 
all these goods '—how much money would have been prevent- 
ed from going out of the country to enrich foreign manufactu- 
rers !—and what an outrageous injustice, to our hovest work- 





The dectrine of Notification is founded upon the proposition, 


ing people, has Great Britain committed, by graating bounties 





to the importers of these goods, which enable them to under- 
sell our manufacturers!” Such would undoubtedly be the lan- 
guage of every true disciple of the Tariff ‘*Church,"’ and he 
would be abie to prove, to the satisfaction of the whole con- 
gregation, that fifty ships like the * Envoy” could, in a year, 
bring in an amount equal to our whole annual imports, and 
thus prostrate the whole industry of the country, except that 
of the few merchants and seamen who own and navigate the 
ships. 

How different such obnubilated notions from the enlightened 
views of the liberal advocate of Free Trade! He beholds, in 
this mighty cargo, not a fragment but what was produced by 
the industry of his countrymen. He knows the springs of hu- 
man action too well to believe that this vast amount of wealth 
was given to us for nothing. He is fully convinced that every 
dollar was paid for, and that it could ouly have been paid for 
by the products of American industry. When he looks at a 
bale of cloths, be sees tobacco—when he looks at a cask of 
hardware, he sees cotton—when he looks at a case of Irish li- 
nens, he beholds flaxseed or rice—when he looks at a crate of 
crockery, he beholds naval stores—when he !ooks at an invoice 
of muslins, he beholds flour, or other articles of American pro- 
ductiun. Aud this he does because he can look farther ahead 
than the Tariff man, who constantly reminds one of a pnear- 
sighted person who cannot see farther than the end of his nose. 


(em es ee 


We invite the attention of the humane and charitable reader 
to the articles giving an account of the treatment received by 
children in the American and English Factories, and would 
ask him, whether a system so borrible io its character, or that 
is likef¥ to approximate to it, ought ever to be introduced into 


a country where hundreds of millions of acres of land can be 
purchased for a dollar aud a quarter an acre ? 





A man was once indicted in court, for murder, and when he 
was asked whether he was guilty or pot guilty, he answered 
the Judge thus: “Please your Honor, the subject is so very 
uopleasant a one, that I think we had better drop it, and say 
no more about it.” This is precisely the way with the people 
at the North, in relation to a matter which we learn is very fa- 
miliarly spoken of at Washington, but which, the moment it 
is mentioned in this Northern latitude, is instantly dropped, as 
an unpleasant subject—as if shutting a man's eyes was the 
proper course for him to pursue in order to avoid danger. 

That man must be blind, who cannot perceive, in the politi- 

al horizon, abundant symptoms of a gathering storm. It may 

perhaps at this day appear only as a single cloud, sending forth 
very distant thunder, to those who have not long kept their 
eye upon the first speck that appeared. It may not, perhaps, 
acquire a suflicient head to break ont in its greatest violence in 
one or even two years, but break it will, and we shall all be 
taken by surprise, like Charles the Tenth, at Paris, in July, 
1830. Nothing can avert it, but a return of the Government 
to a strict construction of the Constitution, by which its ope- 
ration will be confined to the exercise of powers clearly dele- 
gated ; and of this we shall despair, if Mr. Clay’s scheme of 
taxation shall be adopted by Congress. 





The Tariff Delusion is so deep-rooted with many people, 
that they positively believe that, if it was not for the American 
System, there would be no prosperity amongst any class of 
persons. A strong example of this hallucination was displayed 
to us upon a recent occasion, where a gentleman, at a supper- 
table furnished with great splendor and sumptuousopess, insisted 
upon it, that, if it was not for the Tariff, we should not h:ve 
had such an entertainment. Had the gentleman of the house 
been a manufacturer, there might have been some truth in it— 
but he happened to be a merchant, and an advocate of Free 
Trade, aud one who, so far from being indebted for his means 
to the Tariff, is only able to give one supper where he might 
have given lico. 





The Paris Courier Francais remarks: * It is now a general- 
rally acknowledged maxim, in Political Economy, that high 
duties are useful to smugglers only,-and that a country is en- 
riched by the multiplicity, and, consequently, the facility, of 
imports and exports.” 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


I.am now about to venture on that unfortunate ground where 
no sympathy is to be expected, or, perhaps, deserved, if we ad- 
mit the equity of that Grecian law which considered neutrality 
acrime. And I am not certain that you will permit me to use 
your paper for a purpose so dastard, {apparently.) Neutral 
did [ say? Yes, neutral as it regards some of the combatants, 
who fight, like Swiss soldiers, for pay—but not so in regard to 
right and wrong, the people and their oppressors. 


There are men in Congress, I fear, of both parties—Free 


Trade and Restrictive—who use these distinctions as mere. 


watch-words of party, and for party purposes alone ; other- 
wise, why is there so much coyness in expressing honest opi- 
nions openly and fearlessly? We of the Free Trade princi- 
ples, in this city—the very citadel of our my Pema not. 
fear to say and write every thing which we believe to be true 
and just; we, in fact, write many things which are never put 
in type, because all Editors are the final judges of what shall 
appear in their paper. 

My reflections are now running on the immense dispropor- 
tion of numbers between the few whe play the game of poli- 





tics, (on. either side,) for their own private benefit, and their 
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constituents, the great mass of the nation, who, as a whole, 
have one aud the same interest. ‘These few expert gamblers 
shuffle the cards, cut, and deal, so rapidly, that we have not 
the time to see whether all their tricks are fairly won. But we 
have a sort of instinctive notion that we pay for the cards aud 
candles, let who will win. 

Addison, I believe it was, wished that men had tails, that 
this little unsophisticated tell-tale might betray them, by its in- 
stinctive wagging, Whenever they attempted to deceive or play 
false. Now, if we, who call ourselves the Sovereign People, 
could affix tails to our Representatives, we should have a cue 
whereby to come at their meaning ; but, as it is, ensconced be- 
hind that wide impenetrable shield called public good, they play 
the most fantastic tricks of legerdemain, which we cannot un- 
derstand, and know not how to prevent, although we are per- 
fectly conscious that they are playing the fool with our best in- 
terests and dearest rights, and laughing at our credylity be- 
sides. 

But where is the remedy? I do not see it: for, if we change 
our Representatives, we do not change their habits ; they all 
act as if they were cast in the same mould, and made of the 
same metal. Perhaps we are wrong to lay all the blame on 
them. Let us, then, like wise men, examine ourselves, and see 
whether a good portion of the original sin do not lay at our 
own door. 

When we send these meu to Congress, what do we say— 
what do we expect! Why, we say to them, protect our toter- 
est—we expect nothing less, we choose them with that intent. 
Now, the interest of a section may not be the ioterest of the 
whole. The Representative finds himself opposed, in his views, 
by others, who have opposite interests ; then comes the spirit 
of compromise—not to use that ugly term log-rolling. How 
useful would be the tails here, to show the houest unwary Re- 
presentative which way the wind blows! What chance has our 
Representative of accomplishing our particular purposes? Is 
it that chance which may be calculated on a scale of interest, 
with opposing interests, (pecuniary interest | mean,) or is it on 
numbers, or political influence, on which he must rest his 
hopes? Wecannot tell. All this is mystery, and to be unra- 
velled only at Washington, by the High Priests of Isis. Our 
baffled Representative, finding himself in a minority, and ho- 
nestly despairing of our cause, and unwilling to lose his time, 
begins to think of himself, aud there he finds the path a little 
less jacumbered with difficulties ; his vote is worth something 
to any party, and he good-naturedly aids others to promote 
schemes, which seem uot, to him, to carry any direct injury to 
his constituents : it is merely taking sides betwixt parties in 
which be has no apparent interest. 

If we look carefully into the mode of choosing delegates ad 
hoc, aud legislating, under interested aod jocal instructions, 
shall we vot fod an insurmountable barrier to the accomplish- 
ment of any great national intggest?) Shall we complain that 
our Representatives follow out example, and atteud to their 
owen interest? Shall we not make a still greater discovery, and 
learn an inportant lessoa for all who wish and bope for the 
preservation of this Union? Shall we no. learn that this Con- 
lederacy is more like the Confederacies of the Old World, an- 
cient and modern, than we were willing to believe—and fitted 
for certain functions, but quite incapable of performing others ? 
If we make that discovery, and proceed honest!y and wisely 
to study the true character of this Union, with a view to act in 
conformity to its principles, we may then hope to preserve it. 
but, if we try to force these principles in any way contrary to 
their true import, and coutrary to the very nature of all such 
Confederacies, it cannot endure in its present form. It must 
appear evident to common sense, without the aid of much po- 
litical acumen, that tue powers of a Government, one and indi- 
visible, cannot be increased, where there are conflicting inter- 
ests. supported by conflicting powers—-in fact, where there is 
a division of the sovereiga power, contested, aud not well de- 
fined. 

It will not do to say that the Constitution speaks a language 
intelligible to all, and that the powers of the various branches 
of the Government have their kaown limits. We know that 
itis not so; and, if it were so, and a large minority of the 
States, or of the citizens of States, were to construe these pow- 
ers diversely. it would prove some other defect in the machine- 
ry, which would cause, souner or later, its ruin. 

It would seem to be the dictate of common prudence, to ex- 
amine the morbid principle, which has, most fortunately, dis- 
covered itself thus early, by its symptoms. It may be yet in 
season to apply a remedy ; but not so when the disease has 
made progress. At this critical juncture, one slip of the seapel 
may sever an artery that may never be healed, or a dose of 
mercury may be administered which may penetrate and divide 
this Union to ns dissolution. 


Boston, March 26th. FRANKLIN. 





OPINIONS OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, IN FA- 
VOR OF FREE TRADE. 





From the Portland Age. 


Tre Tarirr.—From various extracts we have made in this 
aud a former paper, our readers will infer that we have of late 
been bestowing some little attention on the recently published 
writings of the late Gouverneur Morris. Such is the fact. We 
derive great pleasure, as well as instruction, from the political 
luminaries of former days, whether they were ranged on the 
democratic or federal side of America. 1t is from such sources 
that the politician ean derive the most accurate history of ovr 
‘roverament, its measures, and the parties in conflict under 
hem. Nor should he cvatine bis research to the productions 
° Opinions of one set of partisans, if he would arrive at the 
ruth, but examine those of each side, with a spirit of forbear- 
‘nee towards the passions and overcharged zeal of each, and 
aking proper allowances to both. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
Che Correspondence of Mr. Morris, compiled by Mr. Sparks, 


lurnishes a fine treat, of the kind mentioned, to the individual 


vho regards the history ef what has preceded as essential to a 
orrect understanding of the nature of existing political differ- 
uces among our people. 

We cannot forbear, just at this moment, to extract a few of 
's remarks in relation to the priaciples and operation of a Pro- 
‘cling Tariff: for, surcharged as he was with the doctrines of 
he Federal Party, on this topic, nevertheless he was constrain- 
| to differ with his party. Ina letter to Randolph Harrison, 
+8q-, Of Virginia, under date of ** March 4th, 1816,” he says ; 


“IT have no personal object, and wish only for the public 
welfare. In general, the policy of Federal men was the most 
agreeable to me, but they did some things which I cannot re- 
concile to my notions of political economy. | cannot persuade 
myself that heavy duties, to force on hot-bed manufactories, at 
the risk of smuggling, and with a certainty of diminishing the 
revenue which would be derived from a moderate impost, ts 
consistent with the morals, the wealth, or comfort, of the com- 
munity. 

‘Those who till the soil, are, by this system, laid under con- 
tribution, to support the scum of England and Ireland, who 
come over to live in ease and idleness as mechanics. ‘Those 
who regard measures only as they tend to the partial advan- 
tage of particular districts, will rejoice in a system which gives 
a profit to the Northern,drawo from the very vitals of the South- 
ern, States. You'[{a Virginian] cannot have manufactories— 
We (Northerners}] can. We already have some, and shall soon 
have many children, who can be pent up to march back- 
ward aod rd with a spinning-jenny, till they are old 
enough [6 e drunkards and prostitutes. But we can ef- 
fect this sacriffwe of the body and soul, only by previous sacri- 
fice of our wealth and comfort.” 


In a letter to Moss Kent, Esq., dated ** March 3d, 1816,” he 
says: 

‘* Why degrade a yeomanry, our country’s pride, by a use- 
less, pernicious, tormenting imposition? There was a time 
when American farmers could cheer their friends with a glass 
of generous wine. Heavy protecting duties have exposed them 
an unprotected prey to the rapacity of manufacturers, whose 
riot insults their want, and, bereaving them of comforts, has 
deprived the public of that rich revenue which might be raised 
by a muderate impost on their enjoyments.” 







In another letter, to Rufus King, bearing date “ March Ist, 
1816,” he says: 

‘*] believe, if duties were so lowered as to produce foreign 
competition, our mechanics would do more and better work, to 
their own advantage and that of the community. Tifty years 
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Sails cost here rather more than 40 per cent. more than the 


price of same quality in England, as can be shown by actual 


bills paid within 4 months past. 
A full suit for a ship of 500 tons, will cost here between 
$2,800—say $2,600—40 per cent. on which Will be 


White lead, and other paint used on ships, cost about two- 
thirds in England what they do here. But withoat going too 
much jote detail, let us see how we stand pow. 


A ship of 500 tons will cost here more than she @ 
would in England,in labor - - - - -85,000_ OU 

lron fastening - - - - $900 

Chains and anchors” - - - 1,400—— —-_—-«- 2.300 v0 

Rigging $807, sails 1040 —- - a. 1,847 00 





£9,147 00 
which canrot be but admitted to be a pretty serious item in 
the cost of a ship, whose whole value may be stated at $35,- 
QOU, and more than counterbalancing the increased price of 
wood in England; and, inasmuch as the sails and rigging are 
continually wearing out, the difference in cost is constantly 
operating against the American ‘ship. Most of the British 
ships, however, being built in the Colonies, where timber is 
much cheaper than in the United States, | beliewe I shal! not 
be contradicted in asserting—that British Colonial ships, by the 
cheapness of wood, iron, cordage, and sails, do not cost two- 
thirds as much as our ships do, and are, of course, supplied 
‘‘wear and tear’ material at half to two-thirds the price we 
pay. From the foregoing, it is clear that our navigation must 
be relieved from some part of the enormous burdens imposed 
by way of duty on hemp, iron, and sail-cloth, or we shall be 
under carried and driven from the ocean by the cheaper navi- 
gation of England, or stull cheaper of Sweden and Norway. 


Yours, FREE TRADE. 





THE FACTORY SYSTEM IN THE U. STATES. 





ago our hatters so rivaled those of England, in their West In- 
dia Islands, that a British statute was passed, making Ameri- 
eau hats seizable when waterborne ; and, thirty years ago, the 
leather manufactures of Philadelphia were as good and cheap 
as those of Britain. Indeed, before the Revolution, little lea- 
ther was imported by Northern States. None of us then wore 
British hats or British boots. American hats and boots cost 
but five dollars, and we should, I believe, export them now, if 
they could be imported duty free.” 


And now, after sixteen years of industry, enterprize, and 
prosperity, unparalleled in the annals of any other people, since 
Mr. Morris wrote the foregoing letters, we are told that * hea- 
vy protecting duties” are necessary to, and alone can sustain, 
the successful industry of our hatters, shoe-makers, leather- 
manufacturers, &c.! Every man, engaged in either of these 
pursuits, will be satisfied, on looking imto the real state of af- 
fairs, that these political and President-making legislators, who 
affect so much regard for the protection of American industry, 
do it only to cover up schemes of ambition and money-making 
—anc that, in fact, no part of their complicated machwery, 
called a Protecting Tariff, is necessary to bear up the perse- 
vering spirit of industry and enterprize which characterize the 
people of America, even against the competition of a world. 





From the New York Gazette. 





TAX ON SHIPS. 


Messrs. Editors: 1 notice in your last paper, an extract from 
the London Morning Herald, of an article intended to show 
why American ships are built so much cheaper than English, 
in Which sundry errors are manifest, which I will undertake to 
point out, that your readers may not be misled on this vitally 
important branch of business. 

‘The writer alluded to, says—the reasons are, that wood in 
America is much cheaper than in England, which is admitted. 
“ Ship-builders’ wages in America are, perhaps, a little higher 
than in England, but not much. Iron, cordage, and sails, are 
also a little dearer—but these will soon be as lowggs with us— 
as the American Protective System encourages ti growing of 
hemp, aud@making of iron at home, and, consequently, both 
these branches of industry are in a flourishing condition.” 

Ship-carpenters’ wages in England, are four shillings and 
six pence sterling-—say Sl a day; here they are $2; and, in- 
asmuch as the proportion of labor to the whole cost of the hull 
of a ship is one-haif, it results that, in the hall and spars of a 
ship of 500 tons, costing S20.000, the labor would be $10,000 
here, whilst it would be but $5,000 in England. 

There is about the same difference in the cost of iron. In 
England the price is from £5 to £10 sterling a ton—say 
S22 22 to S44 44 for the different qualities—whilst here, our 
Protecting Duty being $22 40 to $37 a ton, the prices are S65 
to $95 a ton, making the iron work of a ship built here, about 
#45 a ton more than in England; and as about 20 tons are 
used in a UU ton ship, it results that we pay $900 more than 
they, to which add the differences ta prices of chain cables and 
anchors, the price of the former being less than 34 cents per Ib., 
(17s. sterling per 1) 2ibs.,) and of the latter, less than 6 cents 
per Ib. (27s. per L12ibs.) there—whilst bere, our duties being 3 
cents per Ib. on chains, and 2 cents per lb. on anchors, we have 
to pay S4 cents per ib. on the former, and 9 to 94 cents @n the 
lauer. A ship of 500 tons will require 25,000lbs. of chain ca- 
ble, costing 3 cents a lb. more here than in England, makes 
$1,250; and on 5000 lbs. of anchors, at 3 cents, $150, will 
make the cost of cables and anchors, 21,400 more here than 
there. 

With regard to American hemp, as used for making rigging 
for ships, it is utterly worthless, and no ship-owner will use it, 
unless the rope-makers mix it so as to deceive him, and the 
flourishing condition of this bantling of the American Protec- 
tive System may be learned by the fact, that the growth bas 
rapidly dituinished as the protection has increased, and there 
are not UU tons a year sent to this city now, when, 15 years 
ago, five, if not tea times this quantity came bere, in hemp and 
in “Kentucky yarns,” the dpty then beiog 830—now S60 a 
tou. ‘The American hemp is fi ouly to make bale rope of. 

In England, the price of best cordage is 42s. sterling per 
I}2ibs., say less than 84 cents per |b.; here, it is 114 cents per 
lb.; difference 3 cents. 





A ship of 500 tons will require 12 tons of rigging 
900lbs.; difference, 3 cents against us, $307. 


' 


Extract from the Report of a Committee on Education, appoint- 
ed by the New England Convention of Working- Men, which 
met in Boston, on the 16th of February last. 


The Committee appointed to take into consideration the sub- 
ject of the Education of Children in Manufacturing Districts, 
have attended to that duty, and beg leave to Report: 

That, from the statements of facts made to your Committee, 
by Delegates to this body, the number of youth aud children, 
of both sexes, under sixteen years of age, employed in manu- 
factories, constitute about two-fifths of the whole number of 
persons employed.~ From the returns from a number of manu- 
factories, your Committee have made up the following summa- 
ry ; which, with some few exceptions, and slight variations, 
they are fully persuaded, will serve as a fair specimen of the 
geveral state of things. 

The regular returns made include the establishments in Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, which employ, 
all together, something more than four thousand hands. Of 
these, sixteen hundred are between the ages of seven and sm- 
teen years. 

In the return from Hope Factory, Rhode Island, it is stated 
that the practice is to ring the first bell in the morning at ten 
ininutes after the break of day, the second bell at ten minutes 
after the first—in five minutes after which, or twenty-five mi- 
nutes after the break of day, all bands are to be at their labor. 
The time for shutting the gates at night, as the signal for labor 
to cease, is eight o'clock, by the factory time, which is from 
twenty to twedwy-five minutes behind the true time. And the 
only respite from labor, during the day, is twenty-five minutes 
at breakfast, and the same number at dinuer. 

From the village of Nashua, in the town of Dunstable, New 
Hampshire, we learn that the time of labor is from the break 
of day in the morning until eight o'clock in the evening ; and 
that the factory time is twenty-five minutes behind the true So- 
lar time. 

From the Arkwright and Harris Mills, in Coventry, Rhode 
Island, it is stated that the last bell in the morning rings, and 
the wheel starts, as early as the help can see to work, and that 
a great part of the year as early as four o'clock. Labor ceases 
at eight o’clock at night, factory time, aud one hour in the day 
is allowed for meals. 

From the Rockland Factory, in Scituate, Rhode Island, the 
Richmond Factory in the same towa, the various establish- 
ments at Fall River, Massachusetts, and those at Somerwerth, 
New Hampshire, we coilect similar details. 

At the niiimerous establishments in the village of Pawtucket, 
the state of things is very similar, with the exception of the 
fact, that, within a few weeks, public opinion has had the ef- 
fect to reduce the factory time to the true Solar standard. 

And, in fact, we believe these details to serve very nearly to 
illustrate the general practice. 

From these facts, your Committee gather the following con- 
clusions : 1. That, on a general average, the youth and chil- 
dren that are employed in the Cotton Mills are compelled to 
labor at least thitteen and a half, perhaps fourteen, hours each 
day, factory time—And, 2. That, in addition to this, there are 
about twenty to twenty-five minutes added, by reason of that 
time being so much slower thao the true Solar time; thus mak- 
ing a day of labor to consist of at least fourteen hours, winter 
and summer—out of which is allowed, oa an average, Dot to 
exceed one hour, for rest and refreshment. 

Your Committee also learn, that, in general, no child cau be 
taken from a Cotton Mill, to be placed at school, for any term 
of time, however short, without certain loss of employ ; as, 
with very few exceptions, nv provision is made by the* manu- 
facturers to obtain temporary help of this description, in order 
that one class may enjoy the advantages of the school while 
the other class is employed in the mill. Nor are parents, bav- 
ing a number of children in a mill, allowed to withdraw one 
or more, without withdrawing the whole ; and, for which rea- 
son, as such children are generally the offspring of parents 
whose poverty has made them entirely dependant on the will 
of their employers, any are very seldom taken from the mills 
to be placed at school. 

From all the facts in the case, it is with regret that your 
Committee are absolutely forced to the conelusion that the eu- 








ly opportunities allowed to children generally, employed in 


g, say 2),- | manufactories, to obtain an education, are on the Sabbath aud 


‘after half past eight o’¢lock ia the evening of other days, 
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From the New York Evening Post. 

Mr. Editor: 1 euclose an extract from the London Record 
—the object of which is to exhibit in its true colors the Fac- 
tory System in England. This Republic will, from this, have 
an opportunity duly to appreciate the efforts of those who are 
endeavoring to force upon this country a similar state of things 
under the present American System of Henry Clay. 

» FREE TRADE. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
From the Londen Record. 


There are probably few of our readers who have not beard 
something of the hard treatment endured by the children em- 
ployed in the great mills and factories, but it is to be hoped 
that hitherto much ignorance has prevailed as to the extent of 
the eppression under which these poor little ones have long 
been suffering. Were the subject fully investigated, and the 
details of infaat misery fairly brought under the notice of the 
British public, we feel assured, that all, ia whose bosoms there 
yet glows a spark of Christian feeling or ordinary benevolence, 
would come forward as one man, to petition the Legislature to 
restrain the cruelty of selfish and hard-hearted money-makers, 
and, at length, by some firm and decisive enactment, to rescue 
(he youthful victims of avarice from the bondage to whick 
they are exposed. 

tor more than ten years past the attention of Parliament 

has been occasionally called to the melancholy condition of 
the children thus situated. Some of the chief manufacturers 
have been themselves anxious to correct the evils of the pre- 
sent system, and have earnestly solicited the House of Com- 
moms notto permitan undue advantage to be enjoyed by such 
of their competitors as are content, for the sake of gain, to 
treat their childrea as machines, and to silence within their 
breast the pleadings of humanity. But such has been the in- 
‘uence of opposing interests, that, while different acts ‘have 
been passed regulating the number of hours for the employ- 
ment of factory ehildren, these have been so artfully clogged 
with conditions and exceptions, that the evil sfill exists in un- 
mitigated severity. -It is proved, by undoubted evidence, as 
appears from the resolutions passed at Leeds, Huddersfield, 
and other manufacturing towns, that “ children of very tender 
ages ”’ are compelled to work ‘from twelve to sixteen hours 
a day,”’ and in some instances, thirty-five hours! with no inter- 
mission but for meals ;” that “the time allowed for mealg in 
many mills isonly thirty minutes during thirtecn or fourteen 
hours ;"’ and, finally, that “ they are confined these long hours, 
breathing all the time a heated and vitiated atmosphere.” Of 
the effects of such a system on the health, morals, and physi- 
cal powers of the children, it is surely needless to speak. Pre- 
mature death and early decrepitude are the inevitable results. 
It may only be added, that children of six years old are thus 
obliged to work longer than a negro slave, or even an adult 
convict, the limit of whose hours of labor cannot by law ex- 
ceed ten! 
We rejoice, therefore, that Mr. Sadler is about to press this 
s®bjeet upon the attention of the Legislature, and that he 
proposes to bring in a bill, linsiting the hours of labor, and pro- 
hibiting altogether the employment of children who have not at- 
tained a certain age. Several important meetings have been held 
in Yorkshire,for the purpose of petitioning Parliament, and there 
seems to be a strong feeling displayed on the part of the most 
iafluential classes of the community. The following extract 
from the speech of Richard Oastler, Esq. who has particular- 
iy signalized himself by his exertions ou m of the poor 
children, will be read with melancholy interest: 

“ itis, in my opinion, the Factory System which has caused 
a great deal of the distress at the present time—a great deal of 
ire immorality of the present time—a deal of the weakness of 
men’s coustitutions at the present time. It is, then, against 
that system that I have lifted up my arm, and T ask you, not to 
help me to pull it down, but to correct its errors, and to keep it 
irom falling. (Applause.) When I contemplate the life of a 
factory child, my heart is filled with horror to think that ha- 
man nature is so corrupt that one individual, calling himself a 
man, would live a day under the load of guilt which he ought 
to feel as aman who is causing such dreadful misery. (Hear.) 
‘ake a litte ebild, for itis in units we must deal, the whole mass 
of factory woes would cloud your understandings and make you 
like myself—mad. (Applause.) Take, then, a little captive, 
aad f will not picture + fiction’ to you, but I will tell you what 
| have seen. ‘Takea little female captive six years old; she 
shail rise from her bed at four in the morning of a cold win- 
ters day; bui before that she wakes perhaps half a dozen 
tames, aud says, ** Father, is it time? Father, is it time?” 
und at last, when she gets up, she feels in the dark for her 
clothes and puts her little bits of rags upon her weary limbs— 
weary with the last day’s werk; she trudges onward through 
rain and suow to the mill, perhaps two miles, or at least one 
mile; and there for 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, or even 18 hours, is she 
obliged to work, with only thirty minutes intervals. (Sbame.) 
The girl lam speaking of, died; but she dragged on that dread- 
ful existence for several years. Llomewards again at night 
she would go, when she was able, but many a time she hid 
hersel! in the wool io the mill, as she had not strength to go. 
(Ifear.) But this is not an insulated case. I wish it were. I 
could not bring you hundreds of such cases exactly, because I 
have mentioned eighteen hours, but if 1 had said sixteen hours, 
[ could have brought bundreds. And if the little dear were 
one moment behind the appointed time, if the bell had ceased 
to ring, when she arrived, there stood a monster, in human 
torm, before her, and as she passed he lashed ber. (Here Mr. 
Oastier struck the front of the platform with a long leather 
strap.) ‘This (holding up the strap) is no ‘ fiction.’ It was hard 
at werk in this town last week, and I have seen its effects in 
biack marks from the neck to the seatof children. This sys- 
tem ought te be exposed to be corrected. What L am going 
to tell you is a fact, and was committed in Christendom. A 
litle boy ran away for three quarters of an hour, out of a fac- 
fory ; when he returned he was taken into a room, a quantity 
of tow was thrust into his mouth, and he was stripped and 
loggec with a hazel stick till every bit of skin was flayed off 
irom the bottom of his head te the bottom of his back. (Shame, 
shame, shame.) This was not done in the West Indies, but 
within a few iniles of this place.” . 

One more extract will be sufficient to evinee the necessity of 
interference on behalf of these poor childrea, who are thus 
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treated as if they were merely machines to be used for the ac-| 
quisition of sordid gain. 

*T see from the Leeds Mercury that there has been a grand 
movement, in one of the factories at Leeds, against a ten hour 
bill. I will not name him, but I could tell who is the main- 
spring of that house, and if you knew it you would not be sur- 
prised. In order that you may be able to appreciate the tender 
mercies of this house, (I do not mean the mainspring) the 
Christian philanthropy, and the highly exalted feeling of bene- 
volence of that firm, | will read you a short anecdote. Mr. Oast- 
ler here related the case of agirl who worked at Messrs. Bruce 
& Co's mill for sixteen hours a day, including the common al- 
lowance for meals. She lived at Beeston, three miles from the 
mill, and had to be at the mill by six o'clock in the morning 
and remain till ten at night. (Shame.) She was one night 
found crying in the watch-house adjoining the mill, and when 
asked as to the cause, she said she did not know how to get 
home. A workman took her in his arms, carried her to a 
place at the end of the dry house, and made a bed for her to lie 
on till morning; and so hardened were her parents by the 
cruelties which they and she bad suffered, that they cared not 
for her. and never came to inquire where she was. (Shame.) 
The poor man, however, who found her a resting place, depriv- 
ed himself of a breakfast next morning in order to provide ber 
one. (Hear.)” 

Such a system cannot in any sense be beneficial. It is 
odious in the eyes of man, and it must be abominable in the 
sight of God. We deeply regret that we cannot find space to- 
day for an account of the great meeting at Leeds, held on 
Monday last, where Mr. Oastler delivered a most eloquent and 
impressive speech in favor of the bill about to be proposed to 
Parliament by Mr. Sadier, who was also present, and spoke 
with much power in its behalf. 











AMERICAN MANUFACTURES IN 1810. 


From Seybert’s Statistwal Annals. 

Our facts concerning the manufactories of the United States 
are very imperfect and limited. In 1810,* the Government 
made an effort to obtain information on this subject. The Mar- 
shals of the several States, and the Secretaries of the ‘Territo- 
ries, and their assistants, were directed, pursuant to tostruc- 
tions from the Seeretary of the Treasury, to make returns of 
the manufacturing establishments, and of the manufactures, 
within their respective districts, territories, aod divisions ; 
which were transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
the purpose of being laid before Congress.. Some elaborate 
and valuable returns were made and transmitted ; the greater 
number of them were irregular, and evidently very deficient ; 
those which came from Massachusetts, Connecticut, N. York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, were the most complete. It is 
probable that those deficiencies and irregularies may, in future, 
be avoided, by a formula from the Treasury Department, with 
the proper instructions to the persons who may be employed 
on this important business. The returns which have been re- 
ceived were not uniform ; each agent pursued his own views ; 
the results cannot be depended on ; it is certain that they fall 
very short of the truth, as will be evident from the following 
instances, viz: printing offices were returned only for three 
States, and their number was stated to be one hundred and 
ten ;+ book binders, calico printers, aud dyeing establishments, 
were returned only for one State ; glass works for five States, 
omitting Massachusetts, in which very extensive establishments 
existed, from which glass of a superior quality had been, long 
before, exported to the other States ; bark mills only for one 
State ; carriage makers for three States ; blacksmiths’ shops 
for five; and hatters only for four States. We might very 
much extend this catalogue of omissions. 

Notwithstanding the imperfectness of the returns aforesaid, 
the agents reported 

1,776 carding machines, by which 7,417,216 lbs. of mate- 
rials had been earded ; 
1,682 fulling mills, and 5,452,960 yards which bad been 


fulled ; 
122,647 — : 
325,302 Bioms ; 


153 iron furnaces ; 
53.908 tons of iron manufactured ; 
330 forges, which made 24,541 tons of bar iron ; 
316 tip hammers ; 
34 rolling and slitting mills, which required 6,500 tons 

of tren; 

410 naileries, in whieh 15,727,914 Ibs. of nails had been 
made; 

4,316 tanneries, producing 2,608,240 lbs. of leather ; 

383 flaxseed oil mills, making 770,583 gallons of oil ; 

141,191 distilleries, producing 22,977,167 gallons of spirits 

from grain, and 2,827,625 gallous from molasses! 
132 breweries, in which 182,690 barrels of beer had 
been made ; 
89 carriage makers, who made 2,415 carriages ; 
33 sugar refineries, in which 7,867,211 lbs. of refined 
sugar had been manufactured ; 
179 paper mills, furnishing 425,521 reams of paper: 
4 siainers, who stained and stamped. 148,000 pieces 
of paper : 
22 glass works, which furnished 4,967,000 square feet 
of window glass ; 
194 potteries ; 
82 snuff mills; 
208 gunpowder mills, in which 1,397,111 lbs. of powder 
had been made. 

The above enumerated facts were obtained prior to the de- 
claration of the late war; during that contest, many new esta- 
blishments were added—at the same time, such as had existed 
were subsequently enlarged. It was during the war that our 
resources in this branch of public economy became more fully 
developed. 

The following summary of the value of the manufactures of 
the United States, is founded on the before mentioned returns, 
which were made, by the marshals and other public agents, in 
1810 ; the value expressed is independent of the ** doubtful ar- 
ticles.” 





* Act of Ist May, 1810—vol. iv. ch. 263. 





+t In 1810, Mr. Thomas, who was well informed on the subject, stat- 
ed the printing houses in the United States at more than 400—History 


diets - 


Value in Dollars 
1. Goods manufactured by the loom, from cotton, 
wool, flax, hemp, aod silky ineluding stock- 





ings, . . . . . . . 39,497 ,057 
2. Other goods spun from the five materials above 
enumerated, . : 2,052,126 


3. Instruments and machinery manufactured, esti- 
mated at 186,650 dollars, carding, fulling, and 
floor cloth stamping by machinery, estimated 


at 5,957,816 dollars, 6,144,446 


4. Hats of wool, for, &e. &c., and from mixtures 
thereof, . : . ; ‘ ; ‘ 4,323,744 
5. Manufactures of iron, , ; » 14,364,526 


6. Ditto of gold, silver, set work, mixed metals, 





&c. ; ‘ ; , : j 2,483,912 
7. Ditto of lead, . ‘ , : ‘ P 325,560 
8. Soap, tallow candies, and wax, spermaceti, and 
whale oil, ; ; : _ ; ‘ 1,766,299 
9. Manufactures of hides and skins, , - 17,935,477 
10. Ditto from seeds, ‘ ; ; , ; 858,509 
11. Ditto from grain, frvit and ease liquors distilled 
avd fermented, : . : : » 16,528,207 
12. Dry manufactures from grain, exclusively of 
flour, meal, &ec. , : ‘ , 75,766 
13. Manufactures of wood, j , : 5,554,708 
14. Ditto of essences and oils, and from wood, 179.150 
15. Refined sugars, , : ; , , 1,415,724 
16. Manufactures of paper, paste boards, cards,&c. 1,939,285 
17. Ditto of marble, stone, and slate, ‘ . 462,115 
18. Ditto of glass, . , : ‘ ; , 1,047,004 
19. Earthen manufactures,  . : ; ; 259,720 
20. Tobacco ditto, . ; : " . ‘ ] £260,378 
21. Drugs, dyestuffs, paints, and dyeing, . , 500,382 
22. Cables and cordage, . . ; . : 4,243,168 
23. Manufactures of hair, ; i ; : 129,731 
24. Various and misce!laneous manufactures, . 4,347,611 
Dollars, 127,694,602 








Mr. Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia, to whom the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in 1810, coufided the arrangement of the returns 
of the Marshals, &c., concerning the manufactures is the U, 
States, in addition to the estimates aforesaid, observed, * from 
a consideration of all the reported details, and by a valuation 
of the manufactures, which are entirely omitted or imperfectly 
returned, for 1810," the foregoing amount of 127,694,602 dol- 
lars, is extended to 172,762,676 doliars. The sum last men- 
tioned does not embrace the * doubrfal articles.” The doubtful 
branches include such manufactures as have a very near reia- 
tion, in their character, to, and connection with, agricultura! 
pursuits—amongst which are the following, viz : cotton press- 
ing, flour and meal; the mills fgr grinding grain, the barrels for 
containing the articles manufactured, malt, saw mills, horse 
inills, pot and pearl ashes, maple sugar, sugar from the cane, 
molasses, rosin, pitch, slate, bricks, tiles, saltpetre, indigo, red 
ochre, yellow ochre, hemp end hemp mills, fisheries, iime, 
grinding of plaister of Paris, &e. &c. ; all of which are est- 
mated at 25,850,795 dollars—making the aggregate value of 
the manufactures, of every description, within the U. States, 
for 1810, 198,613,471 dollars. 
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Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1813. 


HE Subscriber has completed a new edition of his Book of Spe 
cimens, with which his customers, and other Printers, disposed to buy 
from him, may be supplied, on application at his Foundry, Nos. 18 and 
20), Augustus Street, behind the City Hall. He would remark, for the 
information of those who have not been in the habit of dealing with 
him, and because a different practice has been extensively introduced, 
that his book contains nothing but the actual productions of his own 
Foundry, and presents a true specimen of what will be furnished to 
orders. The assortment is very complete, has been deliberately an¢ 
carefully, in twenty years, brought to its present high state of perfec- 
tion, and embraces a variety of styles, adapted to different tastes and t 
the various departments of Printing—Newspaper, Book, and Job— 
highly finished, and cast of the most serviceable metal. Not to notice 


contains, of 
ROMAN and ITALIC, twenty-seven sizes, from twelve-line Pica 


to Pearl. 
TWO-LINE and TITLE, fifteen sizes, from two-line Columbias 
to Agate. 
SHADED, thirteen sizes, two-line Pica to Long Primer. 
ITALIAN, seven sizes, seven-line Pica to Long Primer. 
ANTIQUE, seventeen sizes, ten-line Pica to Nonpariel. 
BLACK, twelve sizes, four-line Pica to Minion. 
OPEN BLACK, five sizes, four-line Pica te Great Primer. 
SCRIPT, two sizes, Double Small Picea and Great Primer. 
Besides Music, Back Slope, Ornamental Letters and Lottery Figures 
Piece Fractions, Superiors, Astronomical and other Signs, Space Rul*s 
Brass Rules. Ornamented Dashes, Lon 
HUNDRED kinds of FLOWERS, and ONE THOUSAND CUTS 
= ay NAMENTS for School-Books, Newspapers, and Scientific 
OTKS. 
{ie Orders for any of these, and also for Presses, Chases, Compe 
ing Sticks, Cases, Furniture, Printing Ink, or any thing required in th 


with the utmost promptitade, a Jarge stock of the Foundry articles be 


ing always on hand. GEORGE BRUCE. 
New York, January 28, 1832. 


EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 





TERMS.—This paper is pablished every Wepwespay, and will, ® 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Fiee Trade and a limited cot 
struction of the Constitution. 

> The price is Five Dotxars per anbum, payable annually in a 
vance.——Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dora 
per annum. 

LF Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postage 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s su 
scription. 

{[? There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, av 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk ‘ 
their trausmission by mail, and will forward receipts. therefor, free 
postage, to the subscribers. 

> The notes of any solvent Banks, most sonvenient to the subse 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 
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